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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From May i to November 4, 1913] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THE BALKAN WAR. — Hostilities between Turkey and the Balkan 
allies were suspended late in April. On the nineteenth, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Servia signed the armistice of Bulair (see last Record, p. 351); and 
the capture of Scutari by the Montenegrins on the twenty-third made the 
truce general. For a while it was feared that negotiations among the late 
belligerents looking toward a definite peace would be complicated by serious 
differences among the powers concerning the fate of Scutari. Although the 
European Concert had already declared that Scutari should be incorporated 
in an autonomous Albania, the unexpected triumph of the Montenegrins 
aroused a storm of pan-Slavic sentiment in Russia. It was only the de- 
termined attitude of Austria-Hungary and the loyal support of her allies 
that forced King Nicholas to evacuate Scutari. On May 14 the city was 
occupied by an international military force in the name of the new princi- 
pality of Albania. — As soon as Montenegro had submitted to the powers, 
delegates of the Balkan allies and of Turkey opened the Second London 
Conference for the discussion of the terms of a general peace. Warned by 
Sir Edward Grey that the powers would not tolerate protracted delibera- 
tions, such as had wrecked the First London Conference (see last Record, 
p. 350), the Balkan diplomats came to an agreement late in May. By this 
Treaty of London, signed on May 30, it was stipulated that Turkey should 
surrender to the allies Crete and all territory on the European mainland 
west of the Enos-Midia line; that the delimitation of the Albanian frontiers 
and the disposition of the ^Egean islands should be left to the adjudication 
of the powers; and that financial questions incident to the readjustments 
should be submitted for decision to an International Commission at Paris. 
— Thus, within eight months, the Ottoman Empire had been shorn of all 
her European possessions except Constantinople and a small tract of ad- 
jacent land east of the Maritza River. But the surprising rapidity and ease 
with which this result had been achieved only whetted the ambition of each 
of the Balkan states to secure the bulk of the spoils. On one hand, Bul- 
garia claimed the greater part of Macedonia, including Salonica and Mon- 
astic On the other hand, Servia demanded a greater share of Macedonia 
than had been allotted to her in the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of March 13, 
1 91 2, and Greece was insistent upon retaining both Salonica and Kavala, 
which her troops had occupied. Rumania, too, had long been clamoring 
(see last Record, p. 351) for a "strategic frontier" and for compensation 
from Bulgaria in return for her own neutrality during the Balkan War. In 
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this emergency, the tsar offered his services as mediator, but was petulantly 
refused. Inspired with a false confidence in the prowess of their army and 
possibly encouraged by Austro-Hungarian machinations, the Bulgarian 
government drifted rapidly into a second war, this time with their former 
allies and with Rumania and Turkey as well. Bulgarian troops took the 
offensive against the Greeks in the Panghaion district and engaged the 
Servians in a three-days battle at Slatovo. The new war, thus begun on 
June 30, was not formally recognized until July 5-6, when Bulgaria com- 
pleted the diplomatic rupture with Greece and Servia, and Montenegro de- 
clared war against Bulgaria. On the tenth, Rumania proclaimed hostili- 
ties, and almost simultaneously the Turks took advantage of the discord 
among their enemies and the withdrawal of the Bulgarian army from 
Tchataldja to advance in force on Adrianople. Against such overwhelming 
odds the Bulgarian armies contended in vain. On the north the Ruman- 
ians quickly occupied Turtukai and Baltchik and despatched a column to 
threaten Sofia. On the south, Adrianople was retaken with ease by the 
Turks on July 22. The advance of the Greeks from the southwest was 
more stubbornly resisted, but by the end of the month the armies of King 
Constantine had possessed themselves of all the important towns along the 
railway between Doiran and Dedeagatch and were advancing up the 
Struma River toward the Bulgarian boundary and the city of Sofia. Mean- 
while on the west, the Servians, with Montenegrin aid, had repulsed Bul- 
garian attacks and closed in upon Kotchana and were preparing to descend 
through the Osogovska Pass upon the Bulgarian town of Kustendil and 
thence converge with their other allies upon Sofia. Anxious to avoid 
further calamities, King Ferdinand sued for peace. After a week's confer- 
ence at the Rumanian capital of the representatives of all the Balkan states, 
except Turkey, the Treaty of Bucharest was signed on August 10. Rumania 
of course secured an extension of her southeastern frontier as far as the 
Turtukai-Baltchik line. Bulgaria was obliged to abandon Kotchana and 
Radovisht to Servia, and Salonica, Doiran, Demir-Hissar, Seres, Drama 
and Kavala to Greece. In making this cession, Bulgaria retained the town 
of Strumnitza in Macedonia and some sixty miles of sea-coast on the yEgean 
between the mouths of the Mesta and Maritza. The Serbo-Greek boundary 
was so determined by the Treaty of Bucharest that Monastir became Ser- 
vian, and Vodena and Fiorina fell to Greece. Subsequently, Montenegro 
received from Servia, as compensation for assistance in the two wars, ap- 
proximately a half of the sanjak of Novibazar, including Plevlye, Bye- 
lopolye, Ipek and Djakova. For a brief period it was believed that the 
Treaty of Bucharest, concluded without much regard to the nationalities of 
the peoples in the distributed territories, would be revised by Russia or by 
Austria-Hungary. The new arrangement, however, was upheld by France 
and Germany, and the Dual Monarchy could hardly demand a change 
after the German Emperor had congratulated Rumania and Greece upon 
the settlement. — -It still remained for Bulgaria once more to settle with the 
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Turks the status of Adrianople. Bulgaria had counted upon the powers to 
enforce the provisions of the Treaty of London, but now, unfriended and 
isolated, she was obliged to send General Savoff to negotiate a new treaty 
with the Porte. The Turks were not content even with the Maritza River 
as the boundary, but, making the most of their enemy's weakness, they 
compelled the Bulgarian envoy to renounce his claim to Kirk-Kilisseh and 
Demotika. By the Treaty of Constantinople, signed September 29, the 
Turko-Bulgarian line would follow the Maritza from its mouth to a point 
near Mandra and thence, passing west of Demotika, would leave both that 
town and Adrianople to Turkey; near Adrianople the line would bend east- 
ward and, passing north of Kirk-Kilisseh and south of Malko Tirnovo, 
would terminate on the Black Sea at Sveti Stefan. Bulgaria emerged from 
the conflict discredited and deprived not only of Adrianople but also of the 
control of railway connections with D6deagatch, her single new port on the 
^Egean; she also encountered considerable difficulty in clearing her Thra- 
cian conquests of irregular troops who were aiming at the establishment of 
an autonomous Thrace. — No sooner had Turkey reached an agreement 
with Bulgaria than rumors of a Turko-Oreclan crisis received credence. 
Turkey was obviously eager to recover the jEgean Islands, and the Turkish 
envoy who had been sent to Athens in September to negotiate the final re- 
ligious, racial and financial settlement in Grecian Thrace and Macedonia, 
was recalled before reaching any agreement. Reports at once passed cur- 
rent that Bulgaria, in a spirit of revenge against Greece, had agreed with 
the Porte to permit the passage of Turkish troops across Bulgarian Thrace 
in order to attack Greece. In October, reservist Anatolian conscripts were 
being called to the colors by the Turkish government, and, on the other 
side, the headquarters of the Greek army were moved to Kavala, the 
easternmost point of Grecian Thrace. A new war was clearly threatened 
between Turkey and Greece; late in October, however, direct diplomatic 
negotiations were resumed at Athens between the two states. — At this point 
it is interesting to note that according to official sources Bulgaria had lost 
within the year 44,892 killed and over 100,000 wounded. During the rapid 
Second War — that among the former Balkan allies — many civilians were 
wantonly slaughtered by the soldiers, and other outrages were committed; 
and it was especially charged by King Constantine that the Bulgarians had 
been guilty of the most barbarous atrocities in their treatment of Macedo- 
nian villagers. These allegations were vigorously denied by King Ferdinand 
who added recriminations against the Greeks and Serbs. To estimate the 
economic cost of the Balkan War, as well as to investigate the charges and 
counter-charges, the Carnegie Peace Foundation despatched an international 
committee to the Balkans. The committee' s report was expected in Novem- 
ber. — Albania occasioned a good deal of discussion throughout the summer. 
Montenegrin occupation of Scutari temporarily reopened the question of the 
proposed principality's northern boundary, which, it was supposed, had 
been definitely fixed on March 26 (see last Record, p. 351). When this 
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question was really settled by Montenegro's withdrawal in May, the south- 
ern boundary of Albania was still to be determined by the powers. In a 
general way, the Ambassadors' Conference at London had by August 1 1 so 
far settled the Greco-Albanian frontier that it would run from a point south 
of Cape Stylos to Lake Ochrida, incorporating the district of Koritza in 
Albania, much to the vexation of the Greeks. Greek riots in the town of 
Koritza were not the only disturbances on the frontier of the new Albania. 
In the north the Hoti and Gruda tribes refused to acknowledge Montenegrin 
sovereignty, and the town of Tuzi was seized by Malissori tribesmen. But 
the most serious difficulty occurred along the Serbo-Albanian boundary. 
Dibra was captured by Albanian raiders on September 22, and fighting 
with the Servians took place as far north as Prisrend. Early in October, 
Isa Boletin, chief of the Albanian marauders, was taken prisoner by a 
Servian detachment, and the opposition speedily collapsed. That Servia 
should not press her advantage, Austria-Hungary presented an ultimatum 
at Belgrade, demanding the prompt withdrawal of Servian troops from 
Albania. The Servian government signified its acquiescence on Oct. 20. — 
With the government of Albania, as well as with the boundaries of the 
new state, the powers were concerned. The de facto government, with 
which they had to deal, was the provisional republic under the presidency 
of Ismail Kemal Bey, which, however, with its seat at Avlona, com- 
manded slight support among the northern chieftains and tribesmen. In 
fact, Essad Pasha, Kemal' s former minister of the interior, established 
himself at Durazzo as "king;" and Sir Cecil Burney, commanding an 
international force, governed Scutari. About the first of October, the 
powers set up at Avlona an International Commission of Control, consist- 
ing of six members, representing Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Germany, 
France and Great Britain. Late in October it was announced that the 
powers had agreed to nominate as first prince of autonomous Albania, 
Prince William Frederick of Wied, a German subject and a nephew of 
Queen Elizabeth (Carmen Sylva) of Rumania. That the nominee should 
be a Protestant occasioned some surprise to the Mohammedan, Orthodox 
and Catholic Albanians. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS. — The adjustment of the con- 
flicting claims of France and Spain in Morocco (see last Record, p. 352) 
made possible the establishment of more friendly relations between Spain 
and the Triple Entente. The. desirability of a common Mediterranean 
policy was suggested by King Alphonso while visiting Paris early in May. 
In June, M. Poincar6 and the French minister of foreign affairs conferred at 
length with Sir Edward Grey in London, and in the following month the 
king and queen of Spain were entertained in England. Popular sentiment 
seemed to approve the presumable purpose of these visits, and a new review, 
L' Espagne, appeared in Paris, with the avowed intent of promoting inti- 
macy with Spain. Consequently the European press professed to see in 
M. Poincar6's journey to Madrid, in October, something more than a 
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friendly visit, more especially as the president was accompanied by Gen- 
eral Lyautey, who, as an authority on Moroccan affairs, was expected to 
arrange for effective military cooperation against the Moroccan tribesmen. 
Although the detailed results of the interview were not communicated, M. 
Poincar6 expressed himself as well pleased with the outcome of his visit, 
and it was generally assumed that Spain would henceforth work in har- 
mony with Great Britain and France. — While the Triple Entente was gain- 
ing a friend in Spain, the Triple Alliance was cultivating the good will of 
the Scandinavian nations. In July the Italian royal couple visited Stock- 
holm, and in the same month Emperor William and King Haakon ex- 
changed compliments at the unveiling of the Frithjof statue, a German 
present to Norway. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
three Scandinavian governments, already affiliated in a mint and postal 
union, and in an agreement by which civil judgments might be enforced in 
all three states, seemed to be meditating a closer union, if any significance 
could be attached to the visits of the kings of Norway and Sweden to 
Copenhagen in June. — The relations of the nations of the Triple Entente 
with Germany were courteous rather than cordial, in spite of the well- 
meant but ineffective propaganda of the Anglo-German Peace Society, 
which met at London, and of the Franco-German Journalists' Conference 
at Ghent. Although Russia and Germany were able to agree upon an 
international copyright arrangement, and although on the occasion of the 
Prussian royal wedding (see infra, p. 741) in May, the German Emperor 
received the British and Russian monarchs in Berlin, and as a compliment 
to King George released three British spies from German prisons, never- 
theless there was no observable slackening of the military rivalry of France 
and Germany, nor of Anglo-German naval competition. A compliment 
paid the German navy by the king of Greece was taken as an insult to 
France by the super-sensitive Parisian journals, and French irritation was 
aggravated by ' ' accidental ' ' trespasses of German soldiers and aeroplanes 
on French soil. Mr. Churchill's renewed proposal that Germany and 
Great Britain both suspend naval construction for one year was not taken 
at all seriously in Germany. Indeed the spirit of militarism was more 
prevalent than ever, as was evidenced in the British imperialistic agitation, 
the naval recruitment bill in the Spanish parliament, Belgian army in- 
creases, Italy's twenty-five-thousand addition to her peace-footing, the 
preparation of a bill to raise the peace-footing of the Austrian army from 
464,000 to 600,000, and the passage of the French three-year service bill. 
In this light the inconclusive deliberations of the Hague Peace Congress, 
August 20-23, on methods of enforcing arbitration, were not particularly 
reassuring, although the Interparliamentary Conference took a slightly 
more practical attitude in condemning war-loans and in approving in prin- 
ciple Mr. Bryan's scheme of inquiry before war. — The conspicuous failure 
of mediation and arbitration to settle the quarrels of the Balkan belligerents 
was due to the fact that the powers themselves were working at cross pur- 
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poses, and that notwithstanding the repeated affirmations of Sir Edward Grey, 
that the "concert of the powers " remained unimpaired, there was a signal 
lack of concerted action. Russia, favoring the Slavic nations in the Balkan 
peninsula, was constantly in opposition to the Austro-Hungarian policy of 
weakening the Balkan States ; and while Russia, France and Great Britain 
were endeavoring to reconcile the quarrelsome Balkan allies, Austria- 
Hungary rejoiced at the certain prospect of continued disunion and discon- 
tent in the peninsula. — Even within the Triple Alliance there was not per- 
fect accord on the Balkan question. Austria-Hungary was somewhat 
offended when, instead of supporting her in a demand for the revision of 
the Treaty of Bucharest (see supra, p. 707), Emperor William made public 
his emphatic approval of the treaty; but the German emperor subsequently 
atoned for his seeming want of tact by renewed protestations of loyalty and 
friendship as "the faithful ally of Austria-Hungary." Although agreed 
with Austria-Hungary on the inclusion of Scutari in Albania (see supra, p. 
709), Italy was inclined to be jealous of Austrian influence in that princi- 
pality. Moreover, reports of anti-Italian demonstrations before the Italian 
consulate in Trieste evoked indignant comment in the Italian Senate, and 
might have engendered considerable animosity had not investigation 
proved them largely false. — Considerable uncertainty was felt concerning 
the course Italy would take in regard to the ^Egean islands held by her 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne (see Record of December, 
1912, p. 731), wherein it was stipulated that the islands should be returned 
to Turkey on fulfilment by the Porte of the conditions of the treaty. Early 
in September a communique published at Rome denied the reports that 
Italy had agreed to transfer certain of the islands to Greece, and affirmed 
that in accordance with the decision of the London Conference, Italy would 
exercise ' ' full freedom of action ' ' in the matter. 

AFRICAN RELATIONS. — The Congo Reform Association (British), 
formed for the purpose of protecting the natives of the Belgian Congo from 
expropriation and enslavement, met for the last time in April, and sug- 
gested that inasmuch as the atrocities formerly perpetrated had now ceased, 
no obstacle remained to prevent British recognition of the Belgian annexa- 
tion of the Congo (see Record of June, 1903, p. 381). In a speech before 
the Commons on May 29, Sir Edward Grey gave the suggestion official 
approval. — Claims for heavy compensation were preferred against Abys- 
sinia for the death of a British subject, Captain Aylmer, shot on the 
Abyssinian frontier by a party of elephant poachers. — Late in October it 
was rumored, though subsequently denied, that Great Britain was about to 
cede the island of Zanzibar to Germany, in return for German East African 
territory. — The rapprochement of Spain and France (see supra, p. 709) 
was expected to bear immediate fruits in the way of more effective coSpera- 
tion for the pacification of Morocco, by facilitating the French advance on 
Taza (about 50 miles east of Fez) and the Spanish punitive expeditions 
against the tribesmen of the Rif. 
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ASIATIC RELATIONS.— After extended negotiations between the 
Turkish agent, Hakki Pasha, and the European governments interested in 
the Bagdad Railway, an agreement was reached in the autumn whereby the 
German claim to exclusive rights in the railway was admitted, while France 
obtained a monopoly of financial transactions in Syria. — The grant of a 
concession to Italy for the construction of a railway in Southern Asia Minor 
between Adalia and Buldur was of especial interest in the light of the 
increasing tendency to regard Asia Minor as a field for Italian enterprise. — 
By agreement with France, Great Britain appeared to have assumed virtual 
control over the Persian Gulf, with the ostensible purpose of checking the 
illegal traffic in munitions of war. In June a British force razed a village 
of smugglers on the Tangistani coast, the inhabitants of which had recently 
attacked the boats of the warship " Pelorus." — It was announced that work 
on the delimitation of the Turco-Persian frontier, the vagueness of which 
caused considerable trouble in 1907 (see Record of December, 1907, p. 
751), would begin on December 15, it being understood that in return for 
concessions in the Zohab district, including portions of the "mountainous 
regions" given to Persia by the Treaty of Erzerum in 1847, Persia would 
receive extensions on the extreme northern and southern portions of the 
frontier, where Russian and Persian interests were dominant. The Persian 
delegates on the Delimitation Commission were Ihteshem-es-Sultaneh, am- 
bassador to Turkey, and Itla-ul-Mulk. — Great Britain advanced $500,000 
to Persia for the extension of police protection on the southern trade-routes; 
and it was announced that half of the joint Anglo-Russian advance of 
$2, 000, 000 would be devoted to the same purpose. — Russian influence in 
the northwestern Persian province of Azerbaijan was reported to be inimical 
to the treasury officials, who, under the Belgian M. Mornard, secretary of 
the treasury, had been less favorable to Russian than to British interests. — 
The five-power loan to China, concluded on April 26 (see last Record, p. 
353), was floated on European exchanges, and part of the sum was paid to 
China. Inasmuch as the revenues of the sah-gabelle had been pledged as 
security for the loan, the Chinese government was obliged, in order to 
assure its creditors that interest would be paid promptly, to reform the col- 
lection of the gabelle and to allow the general supervision of finances by 
foreigners. Sir Richard Dane (British) was placed in charge of the salt- 
gabelle, M. Padoux (French) and M. Konavaloff (Russian), of the audit 
department, and Herr Rump (German), of the loan department. Having 
achieved their primary object of saddling the Chinese government with 
financial "advisers," the parties to the five-power agreement, which, by 
the way, had bound each of the contracting powers to make no Chinese 
loan without the consent of all, now declared that henceforth each govern- 
ment would be free to negotiate loans and obtain railway and other con- 
cessions for its own banks. The Chinese were delighted to learn that at 
last they could borrow without interference from the powers, and it was 
reported that two new loans were contemplated, one of $6,000,000 from 
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Austria-Hungary, to be used in part for the purchase of three Austrian- 
built cruisers, and the other, considerably larger, for industrial purposes. 
— The reluctance of the Chinese Parliament to recognize the autonomy of 
Outer Mongolia resulted in July in the annulment by Russia of a proposed 
Russo-Chinese agreement and the declaration by Russia that henceforth 
Outer Mongolia would be considered an autonomous province under the 
nominal suzerainty of China, but according exceptional commercial privi- 
leges to Russia, and utilizing Russian mediation for its transactions with 
the Chinese government. The transformation of Outer Mongolia into what 
was tantamount to a Russian protectorate, made the Chinese government 
doubly determined not to abandon Tibet to Great Britain. Nevertheless it 
was feared that the outcome of the conference concerning the future status 
of Tibet would be unfavorable to China. — As a possible solution of the 
vexatious opium question (see Record of December, 1912, p. 733), the 
Chinese government offered to pay the freight if Great Britain would reship 
to other countries the ,£7,000,000 worth of Indian opium which the Chinese 
refused to import. The offer was not accepted. An anti-opium agitation 
was carried on in England by General Chang. — Although for commercial 
reasons the Japanese government wished to maintain cordial relations with 
Pekin, popular and press opinion in Japan was heartily in sympathy with 
the South-China rebels against Yuan Shi-kai's rule. This attitude naturally 
offended the government party in China, and much annoyance was caused 
by persistent rumors that the Japanese had secretly aided the insurrection 
(see infra, p. 750). This ill-feeling reached a climax in September, when 
the Japanese government, urged on by the excitable populace of Tokio, 
demanded elaborate reparation for the killing of three Japanese citizens on 
September 5 by northern troops in Nanking. General Chang Hsun, com- 
mander of the offending troops, aggravated the irritation by his slowness in 
making the required public apology, but finally on September 28, after a 
Japanese squadron had been despatched to inspire him with contrition, 
General Chang apologized, and had his soldiers present arms before the 
Japanese consulate at Nanking. — The unfavorable impression created by 
the Nanking incident was partially dispelled in October by Japan's prompt 
recognition of the Chinese republic, immediately after the election of Yuan 
Shi-kai as the first constitutional president. Russia emulated Japan's 
example, and recognition by other governments soon followed. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS. — Owing to the disturbed condition of 
Mexico (see infra, p. 728) her relations with the United States became 
seriously strained during the summer months. Ambassador Henry Lane 
Wilson, who favored the recognition of Huerta and whose conduct may 
have been a little indiscreet, was recalled in the middle of July; and John 
Lind, sent as adviser to the embassy, suggested terms for the restoration of 
order. These terms included pledges from Huerta that a free election should 
be held and that he should not himself be a candidate. These suggestions 
were rejected. On August 27 President Wilson read before Congress a 
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message in which he asserted the disinterestedness of American policy and 
expressed the conviction that there was no prospect of peace and order 
under the existing regime in Mexico. He advised the withdrawal of all 
American citizens. Although assurance was given that, under the Mexi- 
can constitution, Huerta could not be a candidate in the impending election, 
the attitude of the president did not change. By dissolving the Mexican 
Congress and by holding a general election on October 26 despite the pre- 
vailing disorder, Huerta made it still more difficult for President Wilson to 
resist the demand for intervention. The situation was exploited by alarmist 
press agencies, according to whose reports the powers of Europe, which by 
the way had already recognized Huerta, were about to intervene in disre- 
gard of the Monroe Doctrine. Color was lent to this latter statement by 
the sailing of the German cruiser " Hertha " to Mexico, by notices that a 
French cruiser would follow, and by the fact that Sir Lionel Carden, British 
minister to Mexico, had presented his credentials the day after the coup 
d'etat (see infra, p. 729), seemingly as a protest against the American 
policy of non-recognition. Nevertheless according to official statements 
complete harmony existed between Great Britain and the United States. 
Late in October the third division of the Atlantic fleet was sent by the 
United States to relieve the battleships stationed at Vera Cruz. It was re- 
ported on November 3, apparently with good authority, that pressure was 
being exerted by the United States to secure Huerta' s immediate resigna- 
tion and the appointment of a successor who would not be under his control. 
A few days earlier, however, the president had been careful to announce 
in a public speech that ' ' the United States will never again seek an addi- 
tional foot of territory by conquest. ' ' — Late in April the secretary of state 
submitted to the diplomatic corps at Washington a plan for the preserva- 
tion of international peace. He proposed that, where other means of set- 
tlement failed, controversies should be submitted to a commission and that 
during its investigation the disputants should not increase their armaments 
or mobilize troops. By the end of July twenty-four nations had expressed 
a favorable attitude. Somewhat later, treaties, based upon the proposal, 
were concluded with Salvador, Panama and Guatamala. — On July 19 the 
secretary of state laid before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations a 
revised draft of the proposed treaty with Nicaragua (see Record of De- 
cember, 191 1, p. 740). In its new form the treaty would give the United 
States the right to intervene at any time to preserve Nicaraguan independ- 
ence or to protect life and property. In view of this radical provision the 
committee refused to take favorable action. It was reported that Honduras 
and Salvador had declined to negotiate similar treaties. The Nicaraguan 
question was again made prominent in October by the announcement that 
New York bankers had taken up a million -dollar Nicaraguan loan and had 
acquired controlling interests in the national banking and railway systems 
of that country. In July a treaty of extradition with Paraguay was con- 
cluded. — On May 31 the arbitration treaty between the United States and 
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Great Britain was renewed for a period of five years. — On May 2 the United 
States recognized the new Republic of China. — Early in July the persist- 
ence of California in enacting land legislation affecting the rights of aliens 
(see infra, p. 720) led to a formal protest on the part of Japan. Although 
the United States replied, on May 19, that the law in question would in no 
way violate treaty obligations, fresh protests were made on June 4 and 
September 30. The friendly spirit manifested on the part of both govern- 
ments, however, promised that a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty 
would ultimately be reached. On June 28 the expiring arbitration treaty 
was renewed. — When the forces of the Dominican government began to 
bombard the rebels in the town of Puerto Plata (see infra, p. 730), Great 
Britain and the United States sent warships to protect their interests. The 
conclusion of peace in October between the warring factions was at least 
partially due to the mediation of Mr. James Sullivan, American minister to 
Santo Domingo. — Some anxiety prevailed in September lest American in- 
terests in the Canal Zone would be endangered by the possible competition 
of a British firm under concessions from the government of Colombia. 
The same British firm, Pearson and Son, was negotiating for the privilege 

of prospecting for oil in Ecuador The report of the British Parliamentary 

Commission on the Putumayo scandal (see Record of December, 1912, 
p. 735) pronounced the British directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company 
guilty of grave neglect of duty, but not liable to criminal prosecution. — In 
June Uruguay and the Argentine Republic decided to open their ports to 
British live stock. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — In October the immigration authorities at 
the port of New York ordered the deportation of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
leader of the militant suffragettes in England, on the ground that she had 
been convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude. Appeal being taken 
to the Department of Labor, President Wilson intervened and reversed the 
order. Mrs. Pankhurst was admitted upon her own recognizance with the 
understanding that she would leave the country upon the completion of lec- 
ture engagements already arranged. — On October 10 the Gamboa dyke, the 
last remaining obstruction in the Panama Canal, was blown away by dyna- 
mite and small boats were able to pass from Gatun Lake into the Culebra 
cut. — Late in July the postmaster general authorized an increase from 1 1 to 
20 pounds in the maximum weight of parcels carried by post in the first 
two zones and a material reduction in rates within those zones. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the weight limit would eventually be increased to 
100 pounds. A committee representing 264 railroads protested against the 
extension of the parcel post system without a revision of the payments made 
to them. — On May 7 President Wilson issued an order requiring fourth- 
class postmasters to demonstrate their fitness by taking civil service ex- 
aminations. This order affected more than 35,000 postmasters brought 
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into the classified service by President Taft (see last Record, p. 356). — 
In August a board of experts, appointed to investigate the recent floods in 
the Mississippi valley, recommended the assumption by the national, gov- 
ernment of control over all streams and sources of water supply. — In May 
the secretary of commerce, delivering an address at Washington, warned 
manufacturers that the government would investigate all reductions in 
wages alleged to be due to the new tariff. — On July 31 the secretary of the 
treasury announced that he would deposit $50,000,000 in the national 
banks of the South and West to help in the harvesting and movement of 
crops, accepting commercial paper as partial security. The money was to 
remain on deposit four or five months and be returned in annual instal- 
ments. — Among the more important nominations were: George W. Guthrie, 
ambassador to Japan; Thomas Nelson Page, ambassador to Italy; Paul S. 
Reinsch, minister to China; Henry Morgenthau, ambassador to Turkey; 
Joseph E. Willard, ambassador to Spain; Thomas H. Birch, minister to 
Portugal; John Purroy Mitchel, collector of the port of New York; Anthony 
Caminetti, commissioner-general of immigration. 

CONGRESS. — The Underwood tariff bill, introduced on April 21 (see 
last Record, p. 359), passed the House of Representatives on May 8 by a 
vote of 281 to 139. Five Democrats, chiefly from Louisiana, opposed the 
bill; two Republicans, four Progressives and one Independent supported it. 
Owing to the protracted discussion of the bill by the finance committee and 
the Democratic caucus, debate in the Senate did not begin until July 19. 
Through the following weeks the free-sugar and free-wool provisions were 
persistently attacked, for on these points the Republicans hoped to carry 
certain Democrats with them. The defection of the Louisiana Senators, 
Thornton and Ransdell, who wished to protect the local sugar interests, and 
the death of Senator Johnston of Alabama, reduced the Democratic strength 
to 48 or a bare majority. President Wilson's attack on the tariff lobbyists, 
however, and the investigation which followed (see infra, p. 717) helped 
to promote solidarity. On September 9 the bill passed by a vote of 44 to 
37, Senator La Follette (Republican) and Senator Poindexter (Progressive) 
acting with the majority. Though 676 amendments had been adopted, the 
main outlines of the bill remained untouched. Indeed the Senate, which 
on previous occasions has advocated higher rates than the House, now added 
numerous items to the free list and, on the average, reduced the rates four 
per cent. The income-tax exemption was fixed at $4000 for married persons 
and $3000 for others, and the additional tax was increased on large incomes. 
The president signed the bill on October 5 after it had been in the hands 
of the conference committee for two weeks. It was something of a per- 
sonal triumph for him; no American tariff bill has felt so strongly the 
impress of executive influence. — On June 23 the president made his second 
formal appearance before the houses of Congress and read a message in 
which he recommended the enactment of monetary legislation, saying that 
he had come "as the head of the government and the responsible leader 
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of the party in power to urge action now." Three days later there was 
introduced into each house a bill which had been framed by the president 
in consultation with the secretary of the treasury and the chairmen of the 
committees on banking and currency. With certain changes which had 
been approved by the Democratic caucus, the House passed the bill on 
September 18 by a vote of 287 to 84. Only three Democrats opposed it; 
24 Republicans and 1 5 Progressives supported it. The bill provided for a 
federal reserve board consisting of seven members appointed by the presi- 
dent and having a large control over the functions of other bodies; twelve 
federal reserve districts with a reserve bank in each, the capital being sup- 
plied by national banks and such state banks as should wish to enter- the 
depositing of national funds in the reserve banks subject to control by the 
central board; and the issue of $500,000,000 treasury notes to be supplied 
to the members of each reserve district on the security of commercial paper. 
At the close of this Record the bill had not yet been reported from the 
Senate committee, where it seemed that amendments of some consequence 
would be made. — The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, prohibiting the use 
of certain funds for the prosecution of labor unions and farmers' associa- 
tions under the Sherman Act (see last Record, p. 358), was signed by the 
president on June 23. At the same time he appended a statement explain- 
ing that other funds were available for such prosecutions and that the atti- 
tude of the Department of Justice would be unaffected. — Under the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, of October 2, the Commerce Court was 
definitely abolished (see last Record, p. 359), provision being made, how- 
ever, for the employment of the judges in the regular courts. The bill also 
withdrew deputy marshals and deputy collectors of internal revenue from 
the operation of the merit system. — On May 26 the president issued a state- 
ment regarding * ' the extraordinary exertions being made by the lobby in 
Washington to gain recognition for certain alterations in the tariff bill." 
First the Senate, then the House undertook investigations of the lobby, 
which lasted through the summer months. The most striking revelations 
came from Martin M. Mulhall, formerly agent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in Washington; but although he implicated various mem- 
bers of Congress, only one representative was seriously discredited. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In September Judge Murane of Alaska 
was requested by the Department of Justice to resign for the good of the 
service. — In August the attorney-general placed before the judiciary com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives charges against District Judge Emory 
Speer of Georgia. It was alleged, among other things, that the judge had 
permitted the wasting of bankruptcy estates and that he had presided in 
cases where the decision would affect the interests of his son-in-law. The 
committee postponed investigation until November. Among the more im- 
portant decisions of the Supreme Court were the following: The deporta- 
tion of a Chinaman from the Philippines by the governor-general prior to 
an act of the legislature authorizing such deportation is to be considered as 
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having been ordered in pursuance of such a statute (Tiaco v. Forbes, 228 
U. S. 549). The prohibition of ex post facto laws in the Constitution has 
no application to the deportation of aliens; and the power of Congress to 
order the deportation of undesirable aliens applies to prostitutes irrespective 
of the time they have been in the country (Bugajewitz v. Adams, 228 U. S. 
585). Under the constitution of California, municipalities may construct 
water-works which will compete with privately-owned works built under the 
provisions of the constitution giving the right, subject to municipal regula- 
tion of charges, to lay mains in the streets of municipalities where there are 
no public works (Madera Water Works v. Madera, 228 U. S. 454). The 
subjection of a water company whose franchise has expired to the alterna- 
tive of accepting an inadequate price or having the value of the plant ruin- 
ously impaired by the construction of a municipal plant does not take prop- 
erty without due process of law (City and County of Denver v. New York 
Trust Company, 229 U. S. 123). The property of a street railway com- 
pany whose franchise to operate has expired is not taken without due pro- 
cess of law by requiring it to remove its tracks from the streets within a 
reasonable time (Detroit United Railway v. Detroit, 33 S. C. R. 697). A 
classification in a municipal ordinance by which vendors of milk drawn 
from cows outside the city are subjected to different regulations from those 
affecting vendors of milk drawn from cows inside the city is not a denial of 
equal protection of the laws, provided the regulations are reasonable 
(Adams v. Milwaukee, 228 U. S. 572). A Kansas law, imposing a liability 
of $500 and attorney's fees for every excessive charge by a carrier for 
shipments of oil between points within the state, takes property without due 
process of law (Missouri Pacific Railroad Company v. Tucker, 33 S. C. R. 
961). The exception in favor of electric lines and street railways made in 
the law of West Virginia fixing a maximum rate of two cents a mile does not 
deny the equal protection of the laws (Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany v. Conley, 33 S. C. R. 985). A suit by a shipper to recover dam- 
ages from a carrier by unlawful distribution of cars cannot be maintained 
in advance of a ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
method of distribution is unreasonable (Morrisdale Coal Company v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 33 S. C. R. 938). An ordinance granting to 
a telephone company the right to maintain poles on the city streets is the 
grant of a property right which is assignable, taxable and alienable, and 
the general authority given in the city charter to repeal all ordinances is 
not a reservation of power to destroy contract rights (Owensboro v. Cum- 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Company, 33 S. C. R. 988). The act 
of 191 2 requiring newspapers to file with the postmaster-general a sworn 
statement of circulation under penalty of a denial of the privileges of the 
mail is not a curtailment of the freedom of the press (Lewis Publishing 
Company v. Morgan, 229 U. S. 288). An order of the postmaster- 
general directing the non-delivery of mail to certain persons whom he 
found to be using the mails to defraud is not, though quasi-judicial, subject 
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to review by certiorari (Degge v. Hitchcock, 229 U. S. 162). The taking 
of property by the United States is none the less for public use when the 
secretary of war is empowered to lease any water power resulting from the 
works which the government may construct (United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Water Power Company, 229 U. S. 53). The owner of a legal 
title to land under the water has no property right therein entitling him to 
compensation for the destruction of oyster beds by the dredging of a chan- 
nel for purposes of navigation (Lewis Blue Point Oyster Cultivation Com- 
pany v. Briggs, 229 U. S. 82). 

(For other decisions of the court see The Trust Problem and The Rail- 
roads and Labor and Capital infra.) 

STATE AFFAIRS. — The seventeenth amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, which provides for the direct election of United States Senators, 
was proclaimed on May 31, the Wisconsin legislature having taken favor- 
able action upon it earlier in the month. — The sixth annual Conference of 
Governors opened at Colorado Springs on August 26, with twenty-five 
states represented. The subjects discussed were rural credits, state bureaus 
of efficiency, the expenses of primary elections and proposed changes in 
the structure of state governments. — During the spring and summer the 
legislatures of thirty-nine states were in session. Emphasis upon social 
legislation was very marked. The principle of the minimum wage found 
acceptance in California, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington and 
Wisconsin; the Oregon law, which is compulsory, provides for an Industrial 
Welfare Commission appointed by the governor. Restrictions were im- 
posed upon child labor in California, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. Laws providing for mothers' pensions were passed in 
California, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Ohio and Minnesota adopted workmen's compensa- 
tion laws; and in New York, when the governor vetoed a half-way measure, 
the people adopted a constitutional amendment on November 4 which will 
permit the legislature to act without constitutional restraint. A number of 
excellent amendments were added to the New York factory laws. In North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, " health marriage " laws were en- 
acted mainly with the purpose of preventing the transmission of disease. — 
Important changes were made in the system of primary elections in Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The Illinois law pro- 
vides for the popular election of delegates to the national conventions and 
the separation of the presidential preference primaries from other elections; 
Minnesota has adopted non-partisan nominations for the state legislature. — 
In June the right to vote for presidential electors and city and town officials 
was extended to the women of Illinois by legislative act. Under a decision 
of the county court the law permits women to serve as election officers. — 
In Michigan and Wisconsin ' ' blue-sky ' ' laws were passed to prevent the 
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sale of fraudulent stocks and securities. — In August the recall was success- 
fully invoked in Oregon City against a county judge charged with mis- 
handling public funds, and a county commissioner indicted for violation of 
the excise laws. The first application of the judicial recall in California 
was made late in April, when a San Francisco police judge was removed 
from office on the ground of incompetency. — A bill prohibiting the owner- 
ship of land by aliens who have not declared their intention of becoming 
citizens was signed by the governor of Arizona on May 16. — George M. 
Hays, Democrat, was elected governor of Arkansas on July 23 in the place 
of T. Robinson, resigned. — The amended bill limiting the rights of aliens 
with respect to the acquisition of land (see last Record, p. 355) passed 
both houses of the California legislature on May 3, almost without opposi- 
tion. Although urged by the president to withhold his approval, Governor 
Johnson signed the bill on May 19, asserting that the treaty rights of the 
Japanese had not been impaired (see supra, p. 715). — In May new courts 
were established in Kansas with the idea of reducing the cost of litigation 
in the collection of small debts.— On October 15 the circuit court at Cum- 
berland, Maryland, upheld the right of a woman to have her name in- 
scribed on the election ballot as a candidate for office. — In May the New 
Jersey legislature, called into special session for that purpose, passed a 
jury-reform bill which had been supported by Governor Fielder and Presi- 
dent Wilson (see last Record, p. 362), amending it, however, so as to 
require a popular referendum. Late in October Governor Fielder resigned 
office in order to escape disqualification under a clause of the constitution 
which provides that no governor may be chosen to succeed himself. — 
Early in the administration of Governor Sulzer a crisis in the political affairs 
of New York state was foreshadowed by the refusal of the Senate to ratify 
his nominations. The character of those nominations and the exposure, 
by the governor's investigators, of scandalous abuses in certain state 
departments suggested that a breach with Tammany Hall was imminent. 
When, early in May, the legislature closed its regular session with the 
decisive rejection of a state-wide direct primary bill framed in accordance 
with the Democratic platform, the governor entered upon a vigorous cam- 
paign in favor of the measure and summoned a special session for June 16. 
The bill was again defeated, however, the Democratic leaders denouncing 
Mr. Sulzer in unmeasured terms; and a joint committee was named to 
investigate his conduct regarding campaign contributions and other matters. 
On August 13, acting on the report of that committee, the Assembly, by a 
vote of 79 to 45, resolved to impeach the governor. The managers pre- 
sented to the Senate eight articles of impeachment, these charging, among 
other things, an incorrect statement of campaign contributions, the diver- 
sion of some of the money for stock speculation and the use of improper 
influence to prevent persons from testifying before the committee. The 
trial lasted from September 18 to October 17. Three of the charges were 
sustained: that Sulzer had filed a false statement of campaign receipts, that 
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he had committed perjury in swearing to its accuracy and that he had sup- 
pressed evidence by means of threats. The court, by a vote of 43 to 12, 
removed him from office, but unanimously decided not to disqualify him 
from holding office in future. Sulzer denounced the proceedings as " a 
Tammany farce, a political lynching," and declared that he had been re- 
moved from office because of his refusal to obey Charles F. Murphy, the 
leader of Tammany Hall. That the majority of voters through the state 
held a similar view was amply demonstrated in the November elections 
(see infra, p. 722); and the proceedings set on foot by the district attorney 
of New York county, based upon the charges which one of the Sulzer inves- 
tigators had made during the campaign, seemed to promise an exposure of 
political corruption which would stir the whole country. — Senator Stephen J. 
Stilwell of New York, after being cleared by the Senate of a charge of 
bribery (see last Record, p. 362), was tried in the supreme court of the 
state and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Charges of corruption in 
regard to city contracts were brought against Judge Daniel F. Cohalan, a 
prominent figure in Tammany Hall, by the Bar Association of New York 
City; but on July 17 both houses of the legislature voted that the charges 
had not been sustained. — Capital punishment was abolished by a 'Wash- 
ington statute of June 12 except in cases of treason. — In August five mem- 
bers of the West Virginia legislature were convicted of soliciting and 
receiving bribes (see last Record, p. 362); all received prison sentences 
and were disqualified from holding office in the future. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — There are now 300 cities, with an aggregate 
population of more than seven and a quarter millions, which have adopted 
the commission form of government. Thirteen of these have a population 
exceeding 100,000, the most recent additions being Dayton, Nashville and 
Portland (Oregon). Under the plan adopted in Dayton and seven smaller 
cities, administrative functions are entrusted to a city manager appointed by 
the commission. — Provision has been made for the erection of municipal 
ice plants in Bridgeport, Hartford, New London and Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut; Fall River, Massachusetts; and Shreveport, Louisiana. In August 
Mayor Gaynor vetoed an ordinance providing for a plant in New York City. 
— Late in the summer municipal surveys were undertaken in Des Moines, 
Indianapolis and Portland (Oregon) for the purpose of securing more eco- 
nomical and efficient methods of administration. — Women have been ap- 
pointed to the police force in Chicago and Los Angeles. In a local-option 
election held in Phoenix, Arizona, on May 31, a majority of the women ap- 
pear to have voted in favor of license. — As the result of expert investiga- 
tion the city council of Chicago passed an ordinance in May reducing tele- 
phone charges and increasing the salaries of employees. In September an 
investigation of election frauds, conducted in spite of the refusal of the 
county board to make an appropriation for the purpose, resulted in the in- 
dictment of prominent Republican and Democratic politicians for falsifying 
ballots and tally-sheets. — On July 1 Cleveland adopted a new charter pro- 
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viding for nomination by petition, preferential voting, the short ballot, 
direct legislation and the recall. The validity of this charter was upheld 
by the supreme court of the state, on August 26, by a tie vote. — After a 
controversy which has lasted some twenty years Des Moines secured, in 
July, the right to buy the plant of the local water company. — On May 26 
the United States Supreme Court dissolved an injunction which had re- 
strained the city of Denver from issuing bonds for the construction of 
municipal water works, the local company having attempted to force the 
city to purchase its plant or grant a new franchise. — In August the Detroit 
street railway, influenced by a popular vote in favor of municipal owner- 
ship (see last Record, p. 364), conceded most of the demands which the 
mayor had made, including reduced fares on the lines for which the fran- 
chise had expired. — On November 5 the new Los Angeles aqueduct was 
opened; it cost $24, 500,000 and supplies daily a quarter of a million gallons 
of water to the city from a distance of 260 miles. — In September a Milwau- 
kee ordinance regulating the use of billboards was held unconstitutional as 
passing beyond the proper limits of regulation under the police power. — 
The conviction of Charles H. Hyde, found guilty of bribery while city 
chamberlain of New York (see last Record, p. 364) was set aside by the 
higher court on points of law. Four police inspectors were convicted on 
May 6 of conspiring to defeat the ends of justice (see last Record, p. 364). 
Important recommendations for the improvement of the police department 
were brought before the board of aldermen on June 18 and decisively re- 
jected. On May 21 Mayor Gaynor withheld approval from a bill which 
established a board of public welfare to control disorderly houses and 
gambling resorts. The budget for 1914, as fixed by the board of estimate 
and apportionment, calls for an expenditure of $192,995,557. With the 
death of Mr. Gaynor on September 10, A. L. Kline succeeded to the 
mayoralty. — In August bonds were issued by the city of San Francisco for 
the purchase of certain private traction companies and the building of new 
municipal lines. 

THE ELECTIONS. — In the elections which were held on November 4 
the attention of the country was directed especially to New York City. 
There the various parties opposed to Tammany Hall had, after the death of 
Mayor Gaynor, combined in support of John Purroy Mitchel as candidate 
for mayor against Judge Edward E. McCall. The impeachment of Gov- 
ernor Sulzer (see supra, p. 720), which appears to have bred a general feeling 
of hostility to the dominance of Tammany, exercised a determining influ- 
ence upon the campaign. Sulzer himself, whom the Progressives nomi- 
nated for the Assembly in a city district, was received by the voters as a pop- 
ular idol and elected in a three-cornered contest by a majority of two to 
one. John A. Henessy, formerly one of his special investigators, made 
numerous speeches in which specific and direct charges of corruption were 
made. Mitchel received a plurality of more than 120,000. The fusion 
groups also carried all but two places on the board of estimate and appor- 
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tionment, retaining at the same time control of the board of aldermen by a 
bare majority. Equally significant was the fact that only fifty Democrats 
were elected to the state Assembly, which has a total membership of 1 50. 
Of the Democratic assemblymen who voted for the governor's impeachment 
46 were renominated, but only 17 of them secured election. — The over- 
throw of the Democrats in New York was due to a local issue ; the results 
elsewhere were interpreted as an endorsement of the Wilson administration. 
In New Jersey James F. Fielder, Democrat, received a plurality of 33,000 
over the Republican candidate for governor ; and the Democrats not only 
improved their position in the Assembly, but also secured control of the 
Senate. Similarly in Massachusetts David I. Walsh was elected governor 
by the largest plurality ever obtained by a Democrat (53,600). In Indiana 
32 of the 46 mayors elected were Democrats. Democratic mayors were 
also elected in Louisville, Kentucky; Buffalo and Troy, New York; Cleve- 
land and Columbus, Ohio. Blair Lee, supported by President Wilson, was 
elected United States Senator from Maryland ; Henry C. Stuart, Democrat, 
was elected governor of Virginia. Republican mayors were chosen in Al- 
bany and Rochester, New York ; Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio; and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia the "organization" Republicans 
carried their county ticket. — The results of the election would seem to in- 
dicate the permanence of the Progressive party. In Massachusetts the can- 
didate for governor, Charles S. Bird, ran second; and with 19 members the 
Progressives hold the balance of power in the House of Representatives. 
They increased their strength in the New York Assembly to 18, elected 
their mayoralty candidates in Syracuse and in two Indiana cities and out- 
voted the Republicans in Louisville and Indianapolis. On the other hand, 
Everett Colby polled only 38,000 votes as against 136,000 for E.C. Stokes, 
the Republican candidate for governor of New Jersey. Roosevelt in 1912 
received 145,000 votes in that state. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS In May and June 

the United States Supreme Court decided twenty-five cases in which rail- 
roads had attacked the rates fixed by state authority either because they 
affected interstate commerce or because they were deemed confiscatory. 
The court held that the existing national laws did not deprive the states of 
the right of fixing maximum intrastate rates. In four cases only were the 
rates found to be confiscatory. The system of valuation adopted by the 
court below was criticized as failing to show the share of expenses attri- 
butable to intrastate commerce or the value of the property employed 
therein. — Late in June the Interstate Commerce Commission decided to 
hold an inquiry before acting upon the petition of eastern railroads for a 
five per cent increase in freight rates; on July 19 a reduction of freight rates 
to Duluth, by rail and water, from eastern points, was ordered. — On July 
31 the Interstate Commerce Commission asked for an appropriation of JSi,- 
500,000 for the organization of a corps of engineers to undertake the phys- 
ical valuation of railroads. It was estimated that the work would occupy 
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five to seven years and that it would cost from ten to fifteen millions. — On 
June 28 the attorney general approved a plan for the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific merger (see last Record, p. 366), under which 
$38,000,000 of Southern Pacific stock should be exchanged for $42,000,000 
of Baltimore and Ohio stock held by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the re- 
maining $88,000,000 of Southern Pacific stock should be sold through the 
agency of a trustee under proper safeguards. Three days later the circuit 
court at St. Paul gave its assent to the proposal. — A settlement of the gov- 
ernment's anthracite suit was reached on May 26, individual coal com- 
panies being allowed to enter into 65 per cent agreements with the railroads 
so long as the contracts are not the result of a concerted plan or in restraint 
of trade. On September 2 the government brought suit to dissolve the 
Reading Railroad's control over coal-mining and coal-carrying railroads, 
alleging a monopoly in the supply of hard coal. — The attorney general of 
Mississippi has brought suit to compel the dissolution of the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley railroad merger, asking penalties of over 
$50,000,000. — On May 26 the United States Supreme Court held that "a 
patentee who has parted with a patented machine by passing title to a pur- 
chaser has placed the article beyond the limits of the monopoly secured by 
the Patent Act " and that the retailer need not therefore be bound to the 
sale price fixed by the patentee. — On August 4 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered express companies to adopt for two years, beginning 
October 15, a new schedule of rates providing for an average reduction of 
16 per cent. The charges for packages of 100 pounds were little reduced, 
except for long distances ; but those for small packages were reduced in 
some cases below the postal charges. According to estimates shippers 
should save $26,000,000 annually. The commission also prescribes a new 
arrangement of tariffs by the block system, reducing the number of sep- 
arate items from 100,000,000 to 650,000. — Criminal proceedings against 
the officials of the so-called lumber and brick trusts, brought under the 
Sherman Act, have been dismissed in the federal district court at Chicago. 
Under the terms of a court decree issued in August the National Wholesale 
Jewellers' Association escaped dissolution, but was required to abandon cer- 
tain illicit practices. In August the government suit against the Periodical 
Clearing House was dismissed. In June the United States Supreme Court 
set aside the judgment against five officers of the American Naval Stores 
Company, of Savannah, owing to erroneous instructions given by the trial 
judge. All had been fined and three sentenced to prison terms. — The suit 
of Texas against the oil companies charged with violating the state anti-trust 
law was settled in July, when the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
agreed to pay $500,000 and to transfer nine-tenths of the stock of the Mag- 
nolia Company to a trustee to ensure independence. — In June the supreme 
court of Missouri rendered a decision permitting the Standard Oil Company 
to do business in the state. The suspension of the ouster (see last Record, 
p. 366) followed upon the presentation of evidence that the company no 
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longer had a monopoly of the oil business in Missouri. — In July suit was 
brought against the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, fifteen 
other telephone companies and twenty-five individuals, asking for the disso- 
lution of a monopoly secured by unjust competitive methods. The court 
was asked to order the main company to sell its holdings in the smaller cor- 
porations. Among the suits brought by the government under the Sher- 
man Act are the following: against the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, against the Quaker Oats Company at Chicago and against the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers' Association in Alabama. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL.— On July 8, when the demand for a fifteen 
per cent increase in wages and a readjustment of working hours was re- 
jected, the trainmen and conductors employed by 45 eastern railroads 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of a strike, but left the final decision with 
their leaders. The railroads had objected to arbitration under the Erdman 
law in view of its admitted defects. In a conference at the White House, 
however, an agreement was reached under which Congress should be urged 
to amend the act. The amendment, passed on July 15, provides for a 
board of mediation consisting of a commissioner and two other persons 
designated by the president, and a board of arbitration consisting of six 
persons, two named by each side and two by the original four. On Sep- 
tember 1 1 a board of arbitration, thus created, began its sessions in New 
York. — On August 29 a strike of machinists employed in the shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was averted by mediation, the men securing 
an increase of one cent an hour, a minimum wage scale and a nine-hour 
day. — On September 1 7 arbitrators decided adversely to the demands for 
higher wages made by the engineers of the Chicago, Western Indiana and 
Belt Line Railroad. — On August 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad was fined 
$4900 for the infraction of the federal hours-of-service act. — The coal 
strike in West Virginia (see last Record, p. 369) came to an end in April, 
when both sides accepted Governor Hatfield's proposals for a settlement. 
On July 24 an agreement was signed applying to the Paint Creek region 
and granting practically all the demands of the miners. In the Cabin 
Creek region, while recognition of the union was withheld, the men secured 
a twelve per cent increase in wages, a nine-hour day and other concessions. 
During the strike, which was marked by bitterness and violence, thirteen 
persons were killed; the money loss was estimated at more than $4, 500,000. 
On June 10 a committee of the United States Senate began an investigation 
of industrial conditions throughout the bituminous coal district. President 
White and eighteen other officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
were indicted in the federal court at Charleston for violation of the Sherman 
Act in conspiring with coal operators in four other states to raise wages in 
the West Virginia fields so as to prevent competition with them in the 
western markets. — In October a strike in the coal fields of southern Colo- 
rado was attended by armed conflicts which resulted in the death of 28 
persons and the wounding of many more. Governor Amnions finally 
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mobilized the entire state militia, placed the mining district under martial 
law and ordered a general disarmament of guards and strikers. — Some 
1 5,000 copper miners in the neighborhood of Calumet, Michigan, struck on 
July 2 1 to enforce demands for the recognition of their union and an eight- 
hour day. Serious riots necessitated the calling-out of the entire national 
guard of the state. The operators, when approached by the federal gov- 
ernment, refused arbitration. An injunction which forbade picketing and 
parades was issued on September 20, but dissolved a few days later after 
the action of the court had been hotly denounced by the strikers. Dis- 
order continued through October. — During a strike of lead miners at Flat 
River, Missouri, two men were shot by deputy sheriffs on August 20. The 
strikers refused to accept the terms of settlement proposed by the State 
Board of Arbitration. — Early in August Governor Johnson ordered militia to 
Wheatland, California, where striking hop-pickers had engaged in riots. 
A ten per cent increase in wages was granted. In the same month serious 
rioting occurred at Erie, Pennsylvania, during a strike of moulders, and at 
Steubenville, Ohio, during a strike of miners. — On May 9 a street railway- 
strike began at Cincinnati, the men demanding higher wages, shorter hours 
and recognition of the union. Although Mayor Hunt requested it, the 
governor refused to order out the militia. On May 19 a settlement was 
reached under which the union was recognized and the wage question sub- 
mitted to arbitration. — Four persons were killed and a number wounded 
during a strike of street railway employees in Indianapolis. Not till the 
state militia had been called out was the situation brought under control. 
On November 8 a settlement was reached, the grievances of the men being 
submitted to the Public Utilities Commission for arbitration. — On July 28 
the Reading Iron Company granted to 3000 employees an increase in the 
puddling rate from $4.25 to $5 a ton. — When the ice manufacturers of 
Cincinnati refused to arbitrate differences with their striking employees, 
Mayor Hunt seized the plants on July 2 and proceeded to operate them for 
the city. The manufacturers then gave way, agreeing to recognition of the 
union, an increase in wages and the arbitration of other matters. — William 
M. Wood, president of the American Woolen Company, being tried for 
conspiracy to injure the textile strikers at Lawrence (see Record of De- 
cember, 191 2, p. 749) by planting dynamite, was acquitted on June 7. 
The jury disagreed in the case of F. E. Atteaux, a co-defendant. As a 
result of the rioting which occurred during the textile workers' strike at 
Little Falls, New York (see last Record, p. 368), B. L. Legre, an organ- 
izer of the Industrial Workers of the World, was sentenced to one year of 
hard labor. In a conflict between the police and strikers at Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts, seven persons were wounded and one killed; two Industrial 
Workers were arrested for the murder. The strike of silk weavers at 
Paterson, New Jersey (see last Record, p. 367), which had been marked 
by considerable violence, was abandoned on July 23 after lasting five 
months. The loss in wages was estimated at $5,500,000. The police had 
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taken vigorous measures to suppress disorder. An editor, who criticized 
their methods, was successfully prosecuted in June; in the same month 38 
strikers were found guilty of unlawful assembly. In July an organizer, 
Patrick Quinlan, charged with inciting to riot, was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of two to seven years and to a fine of $500. — In May a 
strike of New York barbers under the auspices of the Industrial Workers 
proved unsuccessful. — Rioting occurred in Seattle on July 18, sailors from 
United States battleships attacking the headquarters of the I. W. W. On 
the same day the police suppressed a demonstration in Portland directed 
by the same organization. — On October 5 George E. Davis, arrested in 
New York, confessed to having committed a series of dynamite outrages 
under the direction of the International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers (see last Record, p. 368). — On May 5 the court of appeals 
in the District of Columbia affirmed the judgments for contempt of court in 
the famous Bucks Stove and Range injunction case (see Record of De- 
cember, 191 2, p. 748), but reduced the sentences. On June 19, after an 
appeal had been refused by the court of appeals, the United States Supreme 
Court granted a writ of error. 

LYNCHING AND THE RACE PROBLEM.— Under a decision of the 
Maryland court of appeals, rendered in August, an ordinance of the city of 
Baltimore, providing for the compulsory segregation of the whites and 
negroes, was held invalid on technical grounds; but the city's power to 
enact such an ordinance without violation of the state or federal constitu- 
tion was not denied. — For killing a sheriff at Yellow River, Florida, in July, 
a negro was lynched and afterwards mutilated; in September a negro 
charged with wounding a policeman was taken from jail in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and shot to death. For committing an assault upon a white girl 
twelve years of age a negro was lynched by citizens of Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, in June. In October a negro was killed during an assault made upon 
the jail at Joliet, Illinois, for the purpose of rescuing a negro prisoner. 
After the lynching of two negro boys at Harriston, Mississippi, in Septem- 
ber, a race riot developed in which three whites and five negroes were 
killed. At Falls City, Nebraska, in May, the sheriff repulsed an attack 
upon the jail where a negro was held for assault upon a white woman; and 
at Dublin, Georgia, in June, the sheriff saved three negroes by hurrying 
them from jail before the mob broke in. In September Governor Blease of 
South Carolina refused to order the militia to Spartansburg where an at- 
tempt was made to lynch a negro held for assault upon a white woman. 
Although the mob dynamited the outer wall of the prison, a determined re- 
sistance finally drove them back. When brought to trial, the negro was 
acquitted. 

THE DEPENDENCIES.— In July President Wilson nominated L. E. 
Pinkham as governor of Hawaii. W. Cameron Forbes, governor-general of 
the Philippines since 1909, was superseded in September by Francis Burton 
Harrison, formerly a member of Congress from New York city. Mr. Har- 
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rison announced his full adhesion to the Democratic platform of 19 12 which 
condemned colonial exploitation and favored the recognition of Philippine 
independence as scon as a stable government could be established. — In 
May the charges made by Commissioner Worcester that slavery existed in 
the islands and that the fault lay with the Assembly which had refused to 
enact the legislation necessary for its suppression were denounced by 
Manuel L. Quezon, resident commissioner at Washington, as ' ' both false 
and slanderous." Soon afterwards, however, the auditor of the islands 
sent a report to the secretary of war fully sustaining the charges. — The for- 
eign trade of the islands amounted to $61,099,878 for the second half of 
1912 as against $48,529,117 for the corresponding half of 1911. — In June 
five or ten thousand rebellious Moros who refused to surrender their arms 
on the demand of the government were attacked by General Pershing on 
the island of Jolo and, after several days of severe fighting, were subdued. 
Fourteen Americans were killed and twenty-five wounded. Governor 
Whitney of Jolo was injured in an encounter with armed Moros in August. 
Conflicts with the tribesmen of Mindanao, late in October, resulted in the 
killing of five scouts and the wounding of eight. — Owing largely to the im- 
proved water supply and modern sanitary regulations the death rate for the 
first half of 191 3 was the lowest yet recorded. There were only eight cases 
of bubonic plague. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — The provisional government set up in February by General 
Victoriano Huerta (see last Record, p. 370) was confronted by two press- 
ing problems. First of all, money was needed to pay soldiers, buy ammu- 
nition, repair railways and support the civil government; and loans could 
not easily be contracted, even in Paris, by a government not recognized by 
the United States (see supra, p. 714). Second only to the need of money, 
was the imperative necessity of suppressing the insurrections which kept 
Oaxaca, Morelos, Zacatecas, and the northern states of Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa in constant turmoil. This Gen- 
eral Huerta seemed unable to do. His troops were able to capture and 
execute the rebel ' ' General ' ' Francisco Villa in September, and General 
Maas took Piedras Negras on October 7 after marching victoriously through 
the state of Coahuila. But elsewhere the insurrection gained headway. 
General Pancho Villa, a revolutionary leader, defeated the Federal forces 
under General Alvarez early in October and captured Torreon, an import- 
ant railway center in the state of Durango. Another revolutionary com- 
mander, General Jesus Carranza, attacked Monterey, the capital of Nuevo 
Leon, with a force of four or five thousand men, and after a week of fight- 
ing, captured the city. — The failure of the Huerta government to restore 
order in the country at large was reflected in political unrest in Mexico 
City. The cabinet portfolios were transferred one by one to personal ad- 
herents of General Huerta, so that in October they were held as follows: 
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foreign affairs, Senor Querido Moheno; interior, Senor Manuel Garza 
Aldape; finance, Senor Adolfo de la Lama; education, Senor Garcia 
Narajo; public works, Senor Jose M. Lozano; justice, Senor Enrique 
Gerostieta. — In moulding the legislature to his will, the provisional presi- 
dent experienced greater difficulty. The Congress, which met on Septem- 
ber 16, consistently obstructed the administration and stubbornly refused 
to grant General Huerta the financial and military support he demanded. 
Many of the representatives were said to be in active sympathy with the 
Constitutionalist insurreotos. — To these troubles was added the vexatious 
question of the presidential succession. A general presidential election 
had been proclaimed for October 26, and, despite the unsettled conditions 
throughout the country, the protests of the Constitutionalists, and the warn- 
ings of the United States, General Huerta persevered in his determination 
to hold the elections on that date. Of the four candidates who were form- 
ally nominated for the presidency, General Felix Diaz (see last Record, 
p. 370), representing the National Democratic Party, was at first considered 
the most likely, especially as he appeared to be favored by the United 
States. The Clerical candidate, Senor Frederico Gamboa, former foreign 
minister, promised measures for social betterment, savings-banks and a 
rural credit system. The Liberal and Liberal-Republican factions were 
represented by Senor Manuel Calero and Senor David de la Fuente re- 
spectively. It was suspected, however, that, contrary to the constitution, 
the provisional president would enter the campaign and use the army to se- 
cure his own election. Anxiety on this score served further to embitter 
General Huerta' s opponents in the Congress, one of whom, Dr. Belizario 
Dominguez, senator for Chiapas, boldly denounced the provisional presi- 
dent as " a blood-thirsty and ferocious military tyrant." The subsequent 
mysterious disappearance of Dr. Dominguez was laid at the door of Gen- 
eral Huerta, and the representatives in Congress, alarmed for their personal 
safety, became the more antagonistic to the administration. — With revolu- 
tionary armies triumphantly operating in the northern states, General 
Huerta was resolved that at least in Mexico City the government should 
present a united front. He therefore struck a coup d'etat, suspended the 
Congress on the night of October 10, imprisoned 1 10 of the 233 representa- 
tives, and on the following day declared himself temporary dictator until a 
new Congress and a permanent president should be elected on October 26. 
The immediate result of the coup d'etat was trouble with the United States 
(see supra, p. 714), which was soon increased by the farcical nature of the 
presidential election on October 26. 

CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— The demor- 
alized condition in which former President Gomez had left Cuban finances 
made it necessary for President Menocal to inaugurate a policy of retrench- 
ment. As a result of one of his economies — the stoppage of the payment 
of custom-house receipts to the Cuban Ports Company under a Gomez con- 
cession — suit was brought against the government ; but the courts upheld 
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the administration. Retrenchment was not sufficient, however, and on Oc- 
tober 8 President Menocal asked a special session of Congress to ratify a 
loan of Ji 5,000,000. The Liberal majority, opposed to the loan, and an- 
noyed by the calling of an extra session, absented themselves from Con- 
gress. These obstructionist tactics were severely censured by the president 
in a manifesto issued October 21, and rumors were current that where per- 
suasion had failed force would be used. No breach of the peace occurred, 
however, and the battle royal between president and Congress was deferred 
until the opening of the regular session on November 3. — Early in Septem- 
ber revolution broke out in the republic of Santo Domingo. The revolu- 
tionists, under the leadership of Horacio Vasquez, former provisional pres- 
ident, seized the town of Puerto Plata and gained control of most of the 
northern part of the island. Government gunboats were speedily de- 
spatched to bombard Puerto Plata, and on October 21 the rebels consented 
to make peace with Provisional President Jose Bordas Valdez.— Through- 
out the summer there were rumors that the Liberals in Nicaragua were con- 
templating the overthrow of the Diaz government; but the probability of an 
uprising lessened when President Diaz succeeded in negotiating a loan (see 
supra, p. 714) which would place the finances on a firm footing. — The law 
compelling Chinese laborers in Panama to register and pay a large tax was 
moderated in October in favor of the Chinese. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — A rebellion in Venezuela against President Gomez 
was engineered by ex-President Cipriano Castro. The insurrection was 
never serious, and collapsed in August. — A revolutionary movement was 
started in Ecuador, and late in October, the rebel general Concha admin- 
istered a costly defeat to the government troops at Ambato, 60 or 70 miles 
south of Quito. A recrudescence of revolutionary disorder was subsequently 
reported from Esmeraldas, 200 miles up the coast from Guayaquil, and a 
small governmental force was despatched by sea to suppress the movement. 
— Disorders attending the opening of the Peruvian Congress on July 28, 
were signalized by the throwing of a bomb at the house of Senor Villaneuva, 
president of the senate, and the flight of Vice-President Roberto E. Leguia, 
who was subsequently reported in Boston. In a message to Congress in 
September, President Billinghurst emphasized the need of a foreign loan, 
although the budget as adopted for 1914 showed an estimated surplus of 
12,128,629. In October the chamber had under consideration a bill to 
take over the interests of the Peruvian Guano Corporation. — Owing to the 
competition of cheap "plantation rubber" from the far East with the 
African and American product, the rubber market was glutted and a crisis 
in the Brazilian rubber industry ensued in September. In order to relieve 
the situation, the cabinet asked Congress to make a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the export duty on rubber, and the minister of public works was in- 
structed to secure reduced rates on the transportation of rubber from the 
Amazon district. The federal government and the state of Sao Paulo con- 
tracted emergency loans in Europe to the amount of $10,000,000. It was 
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reported in October that the Brazilian government would sell the almost 
completed superdreadnought "Rio de Janeiro" and begin construction of 
another battleship of improved type — On August 1 5 General Ismael 
Montes was inaugurated as president of Bolivia, in succession to Senor 
Eliodoro Villazon. — A foreign loan was contemplated by Uruguay in Sep- 
tember, but the diffidence of French financiers, who were expected to float 
the loan, caused its abandonment. A capacious deep-water harbor was 
under construction in Coronilla Bay. The Chamber of Deputies passed an 
eight-hour-day bill on June 1 . — Chile was likewise devoting attention to 
harbor improvement, and appropriated $10,000,000 for work on the Val- 
paraiso harbor. — Disagreement on financial questions caused trouble in the 
ministry of the Argentine Republic, and the cabinet was reconstructed with 
Senor Carlos Meyer Pellegrini as minister of public works, Sefior Lorenzo 
Audon as minister of finance, and Sefior Carlos Ibarguren as minister of 
justice. On September 25 the House of Deputies consented to an issue of 
$125,000,000 in 525,000,000 installments, by the Banco Hipotecario. A 
month later President Pena authorized the issue of Argentine mortgage 
cedulas up to $16,000,000. A measure penalizing combinations in re- 
straint of trade was under consideration in October. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IMPERIAL AFT AIRS. — In accordance with a decision of the Imperial 
Defence Conference (see Record of December, 1912, p. 753), New Zealand 
was invited to appoint a representative to the Imperial Defence Commis- 
sion. The general policy of which this appointment was but an incident, 
namely, Dominion representations on imperial councils with Dominion con- 
tributions to the imperial navy, suffered a severe setback when the Canadian 
government (see infra, p. 735) failed to contribute the three dreadnoughts 
promised by Mr. Borden (see Record of December, 191 2, p. 753). The 
deficiency thus caused had to be made good by accelerating the program 
of naval construction for the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the 
Australian policy of cooperation as distinguished from direct contribution 
seemed to be gaining favor. On October 4 enthusiastic crowds at Port 
Jackson witnessed the assembling of the Australian naval "unit," consist- 
ing of the flagship "Australia," three small cruisers, and three destroyers. 
To these were to be added two submarines, three destroyers and a cruiser 
— then under construction. The personnel of the Australian navy had 
risen from 240 in 1910 to 3400 in June, 191 3; a naval college had been 
established at Jervoise bay; and naval bases were planned with the advice 
of English experts. A similar policy for New Zealand, hitherto a contribu- 
tor to the imperial navy, was foreshadowed late in October, when Premier 
Massey announced the intention of his government to ask the Dominion 
Parliament to approve the construction in England of a two-million-dollar 
cruiser, to be owned and directed by the Dominion government, except in 
time of war, when it would pass under the control of the British Admiralty. 
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The intended change in the policy of New Zealand was said to be indica- 
tive of a feeling that the interests of the Dominions in the Pacific were not 
sufficiently safeguarded by the imperial naval authorities. The same senti- 
ment found expression in demands for the participation of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand in a naval conference at Vancouver. The opening of 
the Panama canal, however, and the establishment of a powerful naval 
base at Bermuda, were expected to simplify the whole problem of the dis- 
tribution of naval forces. — As applied to non-military affairs, the imperial- 
istic movement met with less opposition. The Imperial communications 
committee of the British Empire League purposed binding the empire to- 
gether by means of cheaper and better postal, cable, wireless and steam- 
ship facilities. The idea found practical application in the subsidized Royal 
Mail steamship lines and the lowered cable rates between Canada and the 
West Indies, in the new fast trans- Atlantic service promised by the "All 
Red " Steamship Company, in the proposed government-owned cable be- 
tween Canada and the British Isles, and in the projected imperial wireless 
chain. — Moreover, it was urged that all the states of the empire should have 
uniform and generous naturalization and immigration laws. This was felt 
to be particularly necessary in view of the ill-feeling over the disabilities 
suffered by Indian immigrants in Canada and South Africa. — In order that 
the Dominions might be represented in the Imperial Court of Appeal, a 
seat in that body was offered to Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Australia. — Other evidences of amicable relations between 
the members of the empire were the friendly visit paid to Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand by British members of the Empire Parliamentary Associ- 
ation, the project for grouping together the Dominion offices in London, 
and the celebration throughout the empire of May 24 as Empire Day. 

THE UNITED KTNDOM. — Notwithstanding the rancorous tone of its 
critics, the Liberal government, supported by a majority in the House of 
Commons, was firmly determined to enact its legislative program into 
law under the provisions of the Parliament Act of 191 1. Accordingly the 
closure was applied to prevent obstructionist tactics in the summer session 
of Parliament, which lasted from May 27 to August 15. By this means 
the ministerial majority in the Commons was enabled to pass the Home 
Rule Bill on July 7 by a vote of 352 to 243, and on the following day to 
approve the Welsh Church Bill. Both measures were again rejected by 
the House of Lords — the former on July 15, the latter on the twenty- 
second. The government thereupon announced its intention of bringing 
the two bills up for a third time in the next session, when the assent of the 
Commons would automatically give them the force of law. — A bill to 
abolish plural voting was likewise rejected by the House of Lords in July. 
The measures actually enacted in the session were of minor significance, 
such as the Finance Act, the Scottish Temperance Act, the Sudan Loan 
Act (to promote cotton-culture), and an amending act to improve the 
administration of the national insurance system. Interesting developments 
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were expected from the committee appointed to investigate the desirability 
of proposed changes in the procedure of the House of Commons. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that a precedent was set for the pro- 
cedure in case the Commons should desire to alter a bill in course of pas- 
sage under the Parliament Act. The bill was not to be amended, but the 
proposed alteration might be presented to the upper house, with the 
declaration ' ' That the Commons suggest to the Lords the following 
amendment ; ' ' and after the enactment of the original measure was 
assured, the amendment might be effected by the consent of both 
Houses without further delay. — The parliamentary recess from August 
15 to November 3 was in the nature of a preparation for the final 
political struggle to take place in the winter session. The Liberal min- 
istry had many reasons for disquietude. Scattering by-elections had 
been unfavorable, the Marconi charges (see last Record, p. 372) had hurt 
the prestige of individual ministers, the government had been embarrassed 
by the irrepressible militant suffragists, its Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill had been condemed by a monster mass-meeting in Hyde Park, oppro- 
brium was heaped upon the government's Irish policy by Ulster Unionist 
orators, and the Plural Voting Bill was denounced by Conservatives as par- 
tisan, by woman-suffragists as unfair, and by both as illogical. Neverthe- 
less no symptoms of discouragement were manifested at the luncheon on 
July 1 of the National Liberal Club. On the contrary, there was great 
jubilation over the report of the Marconi committee exonerating the three 
ministers whose integrity had been impugned. One of the trio, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, was later made Lord Chief Justice, to the chagrin of those who had 
questioned the delicacy of his sense of honor. Moreover, Sir Stuart 
Samuel (see last Record, p. 372) was triumphantly reelected to his seat in 
the Commons and exempted from any penalty for his connection with the 
Indian silver purchase. — The greatest confidence and optimism character- 
ized the enunciation of the Liberal program. Mr. Lloyd George's land 
policy, announced in October speeches, included the erection of a new de- 
partment of lands, with a minister of lands to determine the minimum wage 
and the hours of labor for agricultural laborers, to encourage the cultivation 
of waste lands, and to deal with the rent and housing problems. The ap- 
pointment of a commission under Lord Loreburn " to inquire into the rela- 
tionships between the railway companies of Great Britain and the State ' ' 
and to report desirable changes, was interpreted as the forerunner of rad- 
ical railway legislation, if not even of railway nationalization. The educa- 
tional program outlined by Mr. Pease would impose on every county and 
county borough the duty of providing a complete system of progressive ed- 
ucation, and increase the amount of state subventions. Voluntary schools 
were to remain part of the educational fabric. Reform of the House of 
Lords was also to be taken up, so Mr. Asquith announced in July. — The 
Ulster Unionists, under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson, finding 
parliamentary opposition ineffective, had recourse to threats of violence. 
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Civil war, they declared, would be the result of Home Rule and Ulster 
would fight rather than be separated from Great Britain. In preparation 
for this emergency, 50,000 or more " Ulster Volunteers ' ' were enlisted and 
drilled; arms were smuggled into Ireland; eight or ten thousand recruits 
were reviewed in Belfast on September 27; and arrangements were elab- 
orated for a provisional government to be set up in Ulster immediately upon 
the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin. Believing strongly in the 
efficacy of their threats, the Unionist leaders challenged Mr. Asquith to 
submit the question of Irish Home Rule to a general election, or to a popu- 
lar referendum. In answer, it was pointed out that the Irish question had 
been repeatedly submitted to the people as an issue. Compromise and 
conference between the government and the Unionists were advocated by 
Lord Loreburn and by Mr. Winston Churchill, but the proposal resulted 
only in eliciting from Mr. Redmond an emphatic reiteration of the Nation- 
alists' insistence on a United Ireland. — The advocates of woman suffrage 
renewed their campaign of violence after the House of Commons on May 6 
rejected a bill submitted by Mr. Dickinson whereby about 6,000,000 women 
with household qualifications would have been admitted to the franchise. 
The "arson squad" of militant suffragists was responsible for numerous 
fires and other attacks on property. Under the so-called ' ' Cat-and-Mouse 
Act" (see last Record, p. 373) Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughters, as well 
as other leading suffragists, were repeatedly arrested, released on parole, 
and reincarcerated. In October, however, Mr. McKenna, the home sec- 
retary, ordered the resumption of forcible feeding for incorrigibles. The 
suffragists replied by burning the country home of Mr. McKenna's brother. 
Industrial conditions were marked by an unusual number of trade disputes, 
among which may be mentioned the strikes of the London painters and 
decorators, of the London omnibus drivers, of the cotton workers employed 
by the Beehive Mills in Bolton, and of the Manchester dock-hands. The 
clay-workers of Cornwall were defeated in a ten-weeks strike, ending Octo- 
ber 10. There was also a strike of the coal-miners in South Wales. In 
Dublin the Irish Transport Workers Union, under the leadership of Mr. 
James Larkin, went on strike August 26. An inquiry conducted by Sir 
George Askwith failed to effect a reconciliation, inasmuch as the employers 
refused to discharge men who had been hired as strike-breakers, and would 
not recognize Mr. Larkin's organization. Aid from England only partially 
relieved the privations of the strikers, and in October it was proposed to 
send the children to England to be taken care of by Socialists. This was 
successfully opposed by the Catholic clergy; and it was predicted that the 
strike would collapse on account of the hostility of the Church. Against the 
rough treatment accorded the strikers by the Dublin police a protest was 
made by the Trades Union Congress which met in September at Man- 
chester. — To combat the activity of trade-unions, the "United Kingdom 
Employers Defence Union " was formed. The new organization, regis- 
tered as a trade-union, was said to possess a guarantee fund of ,£50,000,000 
to support employers in fighting strikes. 
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CANADA. — Under the closure resolution passed in April, the Dominion 
House of Commons proceeded rapidly to third reading of the Naval Aid 
Bill on May 15. The principle of naval contribution, as embodied in the 
bill (see last Record, p. 374), was heartily condemned by the Liberals, 
who felt, as Sir Wilfred Laurier expressed it, that "defence, like charity, 
should begin at home." When the bill came up before the Senate, the 
Liberal majority promptly rejected it by a vote of 51 to 27, declaring that 
no action should be taken before the question was submitted to the people. 
This step was heartily commended by Liberals throughout the country, and 
favorably commented upon by the Trades and Labor Congress in Montreal. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives were deeply chagrined, and it was 
prophesied that the government would arrange for the construction of the 
three ships by the United Kingdom, hoping that in time the Senate would 
be so changed as to accept the bill. A Conservative victory in the by- 
election for Chateauguay was heralded as an endorsement of the govern- 
ment's naval policy, until the next by-election resulted favorably to the 
Liberals. The agitation against naval contribution was attended by a re- 
opening of the discussion on that other aspect of imperialism, the establish- 
ment of imperial preferential tariffs. The lowering ot the United States 
tariff (see supra, p. 716) had been followed by demands in the Liberal 
press for the abandonment of all food taxes and a wide reciprocity in natural 
products between Canada and the United States. The true commercial in- 
terests of Canada, it was asserted, lay in the New World, and not in the 
British Empire. During the year 191 2-1 3 trade with the United States had 
increased by $140,000,000, as compared with a $40,000,000 increase in 
trade with the United Kingdom. Nevertheless there was a movement on 
foot to advertise Irish manufactures in Canada, and extensive harbor im- 
provements at Halifax looked toward the development of trans-Atlantic 
commerce. — In his budget speech in May, Mr. White estimated that the 
revenue for 1913 would be $168,250,000, an increase of $32,000,000, giv- 
ing an estimated surplus of $55,000,000. The total volume of commerce 
for the year ending March 31, 1913, had increased by about $222,377,000. 
It was suggested by the Royal Commission on Industrial Training, insti- 
tuted by the Liberal government in 1910, that $3,000,000 might well be 
applied for educational purposes. — A labor controversy was opened by the 
Vancouver strike. On August 13, striking coal-miners took possession of 
the towns of Nanaimo and Ladysmith, Vancouver Island. They were dis- 
persed by militia from the mainland, and warrants were issued for about 
two hundred of the leaders. The use of militia in an industrial dispute 
was condemned by the Trades and Labor Congress at Montreal in Sep- 
tember and a movement was set on foot to keep union men out of the 
militia. The Federation of Labor, however, which controlled the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia, took the opposite view, and congratulated the govern- 
ment on its successful intervention. — Fresh finds of gold were reported in 
British Columbia and in the Yukon territory. 
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AITSTRAIiIA. — A deadlock in the Commonwealth Parliament resulted 
from the elections held on May 31. A large Liberal vote in the farming 
districts enabled the Liberals to obtain a majority in the lower house, but it 
was a majority of only one. The Senate, however, remained loyal to the 
Labor party; for, inasmuch as under the constitution but half the Senate 
was renewed at triennial elections, a change in popular sentiment could not 
so readily be reflected in that body. The Liberal victory, incomplete as it 
was, was sufficient to replace Mr. Fisher's Labor government on June 24 
by a Liberal ministry constituted as follows: premier and minister for home 
affairs, Mr. Cook; treasurer, Sir J. Forrest; attorney-general, Mr. W. H. Ir- 
vine; defence, Mr. E. D. Millen; external affairs, Mr. P. M. Glynn; trade 
and customs, Mr. L. E. Groom; postmaster-general, Mr. A. Wynne; vice- 
president of the executive council, Mr. J. H. McColl; without portfolio, Mr. 
W. H. Kelly and Mr. J. S. Clemons. Mr. Millen undertook to lead the 
Liberal minority in the Senate. At the opening session in July, Mr. John- 
son, a Liberal, was elected Speaker of the House, and Mr. Givens, a La- 
borite, President of the Senate. After passing a supply bill to fill immedi- 
ate wants, the Parliament was adjourned owing to the hesitancy of the 
ministry to attempt the task of governing with a Liberal House and a 
Laborite Senate. When the Parliament met again on October 1, Mr. 
Cook laid upon the table a memorandum of projected legislation, in- 
cluding the exemption of rural workers from the operation of the industrial 
disputes act, national insurance on a contributory basis, civil service 
reform, railway development, and numerous fiscal reforms. The gen- 
eral budget statement indicated a current revenue of ,£21,462,000, which 
with an accumulated surplus of £2,653,000, balanced the estimated ex- 
penditures, of which ^5,750,000 fell under the head of defence.— In June 
the state government of New South Wales underwent a change of per- 
sonnel but not of party, Mr. McGowan, the Labor leader, being succeeded 
by Mr. W. A. Holman. The Opposition moved its usual vote of censure, 
but was disregarded by the ministry. In the speech from the throne on 
July 22, a full schedule was foreshadowed for the coming year, with meas- 
ures for a super-tax on large estates, model suburbs, rent regulation, the 
protection of deserted wives and children, an eight-hour day, mining acts, 
workingmen's compensation, and a minimum wage. — The Queensland 
Assembly had under consideration a bill aiming at the exclusion of colored 
labor from the sugar industry. — The government of South Australia was 
debating the advisability of measures to encourage the importation of in- 
dentured lads from the old country for agricultural woik. — Sir William Elli- 
son Macartney, the newly-appointed governor of Tasmania, assumed the 
duties of his office in May. 

NEW ZEALAND. — In July the government introduced a Constitutional 
Reform Bfll to make the council of forty, hitherto appointed by the governor, 
an elective body. The northern island was to have 22 councilors and the 
southern 18, all of whom would be elected by adult suffrage and propor- 
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tional representation. The elective council was approved in principle by 
the legislative council, but the provision for direct popular election was 
rejected. The government's Land Bill authorized the minister of lands to 
borrow ^500,000 for land-purchase, and ,£100,000 for road-construction; 
provision was made for the more extensive conversion of crown land into 
freehold, reserving minerals to the crown; landowners might be compelled 
to sub-divide unsettled land; and safeguards were erected against the aggre- 
gation of landed estates. — Arrangements were completed in October for a 
loan of £3,500,000.— The Defence estimates amounted to £505,000. 
Under the Defence Act (see last Record, p. 375) 52,000 recruits had been 
enlisted, but there had been a large number of defaulters from compulsory 
military service, 3100 of whom were convicted. The "inhuman" treat- 
ment of such defaulters was deprecated by a deputation of the Labor 
Congress, but Colonel Allen, the minister of defence, denied the justice of 
the complaint. — The uncompromising spirit demonstrated by the revolu- 
tionaries in the Labor Congress of July was further evidenced in a contest 
between the Federation of Labor and the employers in October. All organ- 
ized labor was brought to a stand-still, and the situation became so serious 
late in October that British marines were landed at Wellington and at 
Auckland to assist the authorities. In order to prevent illegal strikes in the 
future the prime minister introduced an Arbitration Bill making disobedi- 
ence to arbitrament a punishable offence, with a fine of £10 for workmen 
or £500 for employers. — The stringent anti-trust laws were upheld by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of the sugar trust. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The Union Parliament was prorogued on June 16 
after a session of 98 days, in which measures had been passed dealing with 
the exclusion of Asiatic immigrants, land settlement, extensive railway 
construction, and a more nearly balanced distribution of tax-burdens. A 
bill to establish a University of South Africa caused a revival of racial 
antipathy and failed to secure approval. — In order to force their employers 
to concede a restriction of the hours spent in underground labor, and allow 
special compensation for dangerous work in the deeper and more difficult 
mines, the mine-workers went on strike in the Rand district late in June. 
The strike spread and on July 4 a general miners' strike was called. To 
keep order, the government hurried military forces into the strike area. In 
Johannesburg an unruly crowd was fired upon and dispersed, leaving 22 
persons killed and over 200 wounded. The strike leaders were arrested, 
martial law was enforced, and the miners induced to resume work, with the 
understanding that the government would investigate their grievances and 
pay the strike-breakers. The government commission, which undertook 
the investigation later in the month, found that the mine-owners were un- 
yielding in their refusal of the men's claims; while on the other hand, the 
Trades Federation was not disposed to moderate its demands, nor would it 
recognize the Industrial Commission which the government proposed to 
establish with labor representatives in the minority. Mr. Malan, the min- 
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ister of mines, thereupon opened a campaign against the Federation, by 
proposing a bill which would provide for compulsory registration of trade 
unions, a compulsory secret ballot before all strikes, the divorcing of polit- 
ical from industrial questions, and the exclusion of the Trades Federation 
from industrial disputes. Against this attack, the Federation, already los- 
ing its support, was unable to oppose anything more than impotent threats 
and protests, and in October it consented to be ignored in the negotiations 
of the miners and mine-owners. The railway men also negotiated inde- 
pendently, asking for a yearly vacation of 10 days besides the three public 
holidays. — The course followed in the suppression of the strike by the gov- 
ernment evoked widespread censure; the use of the military and the denial 
of the right of free speech were described as subversive of liberty; and 
General Hertzog acridly denounced the meddling which cost the govern- 
ment .£47,500 and did not help the workmen. — Two places in the cabinet 
were vacated — one through the death of Mr. Sauer, on July 24, and the 
other by the resignation of Sir David Graaff. — On account of the high 
mortality in the Witwaterstrand mines, it was announced in May that the 
importation of tropical natives for mining purposes would be stopped; 
nevertheless in August an agreement was signed with the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for the permission and regulation of the recruitment of native 
laborers in Portuguese East Africa. 

INDIA — The Mohammedans in India deeply resented the acquiescence 
of Great Britain in the spoliation of European Turkey, and frequent dis- 
turbances were reported in Bengal of so disquieting a nature that in October 
the government of that province appointed an especially able commission 
to investigate the political situation. At Cawnpore an attempt to demolish 
part of the Machli Bazaar mosque, which was in the way of a projected 
metalled road, led to a Mohammedan riot in which 18 were killed. Lord 
Hardinge subsequently pardoned the rioters and conciliated the angry 
Moslems. A similar mitigative policy was evident in the viceroy' s speech 
at the adjournment of the Legislative Council on September 17. Great 
Britain desired to see Turkey independent, he said, and every effort would 
be made to remove the barriers which Canada and South Africa had 
erected against Indian immigrants, as well as to give the natives in India 
increased educational opportunities. The viceroy's mild words did not 
seem to exercise an immediate soothing effect, however, for a fortnight had 
not passed before two political murders were committed in Bengal. — The 
"Triple Canal Project" for the irrigation of the Punjab was completed by 
the opening of the Lower Bari Doab canal. It was estimated that the new 
canal would irrigate about 871, 000 acres. The total cost of the project had 
been almost ,£7,000,000. — The failure of the Credit Bank of India on 
October 3 threw the Bombay stock exchange into a panic which lasted 
throughout the greater part of the month. 

OTHER DEPENDENCIES. — A deputation from Malta waited on Mr. 
Asquith in May with a petition for constitutional revision in the interests of 
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local autonomy. — A body of the camel constabulary of British Somaliland, 
while endeavoring to pacify the ' ' friendlies ' ' in the interior regions unoc- 
cupied by Great Britain, was set upon by a force of dervishes and lost 36 
killed and wounded in a disastrous encounter at Dul Madoba on August 9. 
— During the illness of Mr. H. C. Belfield, the governorship of British 
East Africa devolved upon Mr. C. C. Bowring. On October 1 daily train 
service was begun on the railway from Mombasa, on the coast, to Nairobi 
and Thi'ka, in the interior of British East Africa. — The British South Africa 
Company was formulating elaborate plans for the settlement of Rhodesia. — 
One of the most important of Sir Frederick Lugard's measures for the de- 
velopment of Nigeria was the project for the construction of a new trunk 
railway 550 miles long at a cost of ,£3,000,000, from a point on the coast, 
to be called Port Harcourt, to the Udi coal-fields, and thence to connect at 
Kaduna with the existing system. — On August 26 the new King's Dock, the 
largest east of Suez, was opened at Singapore. — The dissolution of the 
Newfoundland legislature was followed by an active campaign led by Sir 
Robert Bond against the premier, Sir Edward Norris. The results of the 
election, which took place on October 30, were not fully known on No- 
vember 4. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — The popularity of President Poincar6 and the almost regal 
state maintained by him in touring the country in September, and again in 
visiting King Alphonso of Spain, were seized upon by certain sections of 
the press as indications that the presidency was becoming monarchic in 
character. In other quarters, however, such a transformation was con- 
sidered to be highly unlikely, and a more significant phase of French poli- 
tics was looked for in the activities of the cabinet and Chamber. — The most 
important matter considered by the Chamber was the Army Bill (see last 
Record, p. 377), with its provision for three-year service. Although the 
bill was ably advocated by Parisian journals, it was opposed by a violent 
anti-militarist agitation. Mutiny was threatened in the army; a Parisian 
crowd of 50,000 persons denounced three-year service on May 25, and dis- 
orders were reported from Nancy, Chalons-sur-Marne Commercy, Lerou- 
ville, and Rennes. These expressions of discontent were sternly repressed, 
however, and in June the bill was reported in the Chamber. Despite some 
140 amendments and many counter-proposals offered by opponents of the 
measure, and despite the interpellation attempted by M. Jaures, the ministry 
broke down Socialist obstruction and carried the three-year clause on July 7 
by a vote of 339 to 223. On the sixteenth an amendment was adopted 
providing for the enlistment of recruits at the age of 20. Finally, on July 
20, after a debate lasting 10 weeks, the whole Army Bill was passed by the 
Chamber, and on August 7 the Senate gave its approval by the over- 
whelming majority of 250 to 37. It was estimated that the peace strength 
of the army would be increased to 673,000, at an increase of $35,000,000 
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in the annual expenditure, and a non-recurring cost of $145,000,000. The 
total furlough during active service would be four months. Families whose 
sole supporter was in the army would receive subventions of a franc a day 
plus a half a franc for each child under 16. Dispensations to students of 
technical colleges would be greatly restricted. — The passage of the Army 
Law aroused fresh indignation in Paris. ' 'A bos r Armee ! " was the battle- 
cry of the rioters who assembled on August 1 7, and again on the twenty- 
third; a communist and anarchist congress discussed the efficacy of the 
general strike; and one of the most ardent champions of three-year service 
was stabbed.— To meet the increased expenditure for military purposes, it 
was reported that an internal loan of $300,000,000 would be raised; accord- 
ing to other reports the exigency would be met by progressive income taxes, 
or by higher taxes on alcohol and on electric lamps and cinematograph 
films. — Persistent rumors of secret negotiations for the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See were emphatically denied by the pre- 
mier, M. Barthou, at a meeting of the anti-Catholic league of school-teachers 
at Aix-les-Bains. In September the Marist Fathers of Toulon, who for hall 
a century had maintained a school for boys, were expelled from their 
buildings. 

GERMANY— The Army Bill (see last Record, p. 377) passed the 
committee stage on May 28, thanks to the acquiescence of the Social 
Democrats, who were willing to abate their opposition to militarism if in 
return they might have a hand in determining how the needful funds should 
be raised. The Conservatives and Centrists, on the other hand, feared the 
imposition of ' ' socialistic ' ' taxes. The antagonism of the extreme parties 
enabled the National Liberals to exercise a deciding influence in the Reich- 
stag, securing the army increase, and even adding three more cavalry regi- 
ments to those proposed by the committee, so that the peace footing of the 
army would be augmented by 4000 officers, 15,000 non-commissioned 
officers, 117,000 men, and 27,000 horses. On the financial provision for 
the Army Bill, a compromise was effected. The general Finance Law, in- 
volving the maintenance of a sugar tax, and the enlargement of the war 
treasure, was unpalatable to the Social Democrats, but it was offset by the 
imposition of a tax on property-increments. The ' ' non-recurring levy on 
property," however, was modified to conciliate the Right; and princes of 
the empire were exempted from the tax on property-increments. These 
arrangements were especially interesting from a constitutional standpoint, 
inasmuch as the right of the federal government to lay direct taxes on 
property in the states of the empire had not hitherto been asserted. As 
thus reconstructed, the Army and Finance Bills were finally passed by the 
Reichstag on June 30, just before that body adjourned to November 20. 
Both bills were approved by the Bundesrat on July 3. — The additions to the 
army under the new law were carried out in October, when 90 per cent of 
the projected increases were to become effective, under the direction of 
Major-General von Falkenhayn, who became Prussian war minister upon 
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the death of General von Heeringen early in July. — The minister of marine, 
Admiral von Tirpitz, announced in October that the British overtures for a 
' ' naval holiday ' ' would not retard German naval construction. A new 
dreadnought was given the name ' ' Grosser Kurfurst ' ' by the Kaiser' s fifth 
son. — That great armament firms, such as the Krupp company, had con- 
nived with corrupt military officials greatly to stimulate militarism in Ger- 
many, for their own gain, was the purport of charges made in April by the 
Social Democratic deputy, Dr. Liebknecht. A Prussian military court 
opened an investigation. As the trial progressed, sensational disclosures 
were made, implicating several officials and younger officers, who were forth- 
with sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. Late in October the court 
proceeded to try certain Krupp officials for bribing government officials to 
betray military secrets. — In October a commission appointed three years 
previously to revise the penal code recommended life-imprisonment as an 
alternative with the death-penalty for culprits convicted of high treason or 
of murder in the first degree. — A physicians' strike was decided upon in 
October by the Congress of German Medical Associations, representing 
21,207 practitioners, as a protest against a recent revision of the national 
insurance law. On July 15 almost 2000 workers in the Hamburg ship- 
yards struck for higher wages and a week of fifty-two hours in place of fifty- 
five. The shipping-strike spread to Stettin, Bremen and Kiel, but col- 
lapsed towards the end of August. — The feasibility of a general strike for 
political ends, as advocated by Rosa Luxemburg, was considered by the 
Jena Convention of the Social Democratic Party to be very dubious until 
the workers were better prepared for the struggle. The convention elected 
Herr Friedrich Ebert to lead the party in the Reichstag, in place of Herr 
Bebel, who died on August 13. — For court circles the period was enlivened 
by Emperor William's jubilee on June 16, in August by the centennial 
celebration in Bavaria of the War of Liberation, and in October the cen- 
tenary of the "Battle of the Nations" fought at Leipzig in 181 3. In 
August the emperor was present at the opening of a new chapel in Posen, 
and was well received by the Polish nobility there. The lower classes, 
however, remembered the emperor's insistence on the Polish expropriation 
law, and vented their spite by smashing windows. — The reconciliation of 
the Guelph and Hohenzollern families by the marriage on May 24 of 
Princess Victoria Luise of Prussia to Prince Ernst August of Cumberland, 
son of the exiled Guelph pretender to the throne of Hanover, was somewhat 
upset by the opposition of the Crown Prince of Prussia, who openly de- 
manded explicit renunciation of Prince Ernst's Hanoverian claims. The 
objections of the Crown Prince were overcome, however, and with the ap- 
proval of the Bundesrat, Prince Ernst was seated on the ducal throne of 
Brunswick on November 1, thus ending the regency of Johann Albrecht. — 
The only other German regency, that of Prince Regent Ludwig in Bavaria, 
was about to be terminated ; for late in October the Bavarian Diet passed a 
bill to dethrone the incurably insane King Otto, and to allow the very 
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popular Prince Regent to ascend the throne. — It was reported by the 
Vossische Zeitung in October that the ministry of Saxony had recom- 
mended the suppression of the pension of Princess Luise, the divorced wife 
of the king. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— The military precautions taken by Austria- 
Hungary in connection with the Balkan wars, not only retarded agriculture, 
but laid a heavy financial burden on the Dual Monarchy. For the pur- 
chase of war materials, the transportation of men, horses, and military 
paraphernalia, about $70,000,000 was spent, and it was estimated that the 
deficit in the Austrian budget for the first six months of the coming year 
would be $30,000,000, about one-tenth of the entire amount of the budget — 
$312,891,776. In spite of the fact that peace had been restored in the 
Balkans, an additional contingent of 35,000 recruits, and an increase of 
$10,500,000 in the army appropriation, were demanded by Austro-Hun- 
garian military officials. — In Austria a considerable scandal was started in 
October by the closing of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's offices 
in Vienna. The Canadian Pacific, as well as other steamship companies, 
it was said, had induced many Austrian citizens to emigrate before they 
had served in the army. More stringent emigration laws were therefore 
drafted by the Reichsrath. — As a result of continual bickerings between the 
Germans and the Czechs, the autonomy of Bohemia was temporarily sus- 
pended by Imperial Letters Patent issued July 26. The Bohemian Landtag 
was dissolved and a Commission of Administration took over the govern- 
ment. Although five of the eight commissioners were of their own race, 
the Czechs of Bohemia bitterly resented the infringement of the constitution 
and the suspension of the autonomy of their province. — In Galicia a heated 
campaign for a compromise between Poles and Ruthenians on the question 
of provincial franchise reform was embittered by the assassination in June 
of a Polish professor at Lemberg by a Ruthenian student. — The Lukacs 
ministry in Hungary, notorious for its manipulation of elections, for its 
anomalous Electoral ' ' Reform ' ' Bill and for its misgovernment of Croatia- 
Slavonia, was overthrown on June 5, after the corrupt practices of the prime 
minister had been exposed in court. Four days later Count Tisza formed 
a new cabinet in which all of the old ministers were retained, with the ex- 
ception of the minister for Crcatia, Dr. de Josipovich, and the minister of 
agriculture, Count Serenyi. The latter was succeeded by Earon Ghillanyi, 
while the post of the former was left vacant for the time being. To combat 
the new premier, who had earned an unenviable reputation as a tyrannical 
president of the House of Representatives, a new constitutional opposition 
was formed in September by Ccunt Julius Andrassy. A few Independents 
and a number of the less violent Nationalists were united by Count Andrassy 
on a platform of franchise extension, vote by ballot, reform of parliamentary 
procedure, reconciliation of Hungarian unity with the rights of ncn-Magyar 
races, a separate customs-tariff and a separate state bank for Hungary. It 
was the intention of Count Andrassy' s followers to abandon the obstruc- 
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tionist tactics which had resulted in the expulsion of the old Nationalist 
opposition. — The termination in August of the oppressive rule of Edward 
Cuvaj as Ban of Croatia- Slavonia was hailed with joy by the inhabitants 
of those provinces. His successor, Baron Skerlecz, narrowly escaped 
assassination by an anarchist. 

RUSSIA. — The Duma continued to be at odds with the government and 
lost no opportunity to display its displeasure. On one occasion M. 
Kokovtzoff met so humiliating a rebuff in the Duma that for a month 
thereafter he and his ministers refused to attend its sessions. On June 3 
an Octobrist resolution was adopted by a majority of 164 to 117, censuring 
the minister of the interior for his maintenance of oppressive exceptional 
laws, and his imperviousness to reform. A fortnight had hardly elapsed 
before another minister was reproved by an Octobrist motion. This time 
it was the minister of education, who was blamed for the dry formality and 
hopeless impracticality of the educational system. Unintimidated, the 
government replied with a Press Bill in July, requiring printed matter to be 
submitted for an inspection which was tantamount to censorship. Two 
Labor dailies were suppressed, but reappeared under the new names, 
Schivaja Schisny and Rabotschaja Praiuda. — The process of "Russify- 
ing" Finland went on quietly until in October a veritable storm of protest 
was aroused by the arrest of two members of the Helsingfors magistracy 
who had refused to apply the Russian law concerning the rights of Russians 
resident in Finland. — A conference at Kieff in October enabled delegates 
from numerous Russian towns to air their views on municipal reform. — 
The same city was greatly agitated by outbreaks of anti-Semitism during 
the trial in October of Mendel Beiliss, a Jew, who was accused of murder- 
ing a Christian boy, Andrew Yushinsky, in accordance with certain mys- 
tical rites falsely attributed to the Jewish religion. — A large island north of 
Siberia was discovered and claimed for the tsar under the name "Nich- 
olas II Land." — The visit of a Russian squadron to the United Kingdom 
in October directed attention to the growth of the Russian navy, on which 
about $115,500,000 was to be expended during the current year. — It was 
estimated that in 19 14 over $40,000,000 would be spent on Siberian rail- 
ways: $5,000,000 to double-track the Trans-Siberian railway, $3,250,000 
on the Ussuri railway, $32,000,000 on the Amur railway, and $500,000 on 
a line from Verkhne-Udinsk to Kiatche. 

ITALY AND THE HOLT SEE. — Prior to its dissolution in October the 
Chamber of Deputies transacted little business of importance. A bill to 
allow women to vote in municipal elections found little support except from 
a handful of recognized advocates of woman suffrage, among whom Baron 
Sonnino was the most prominent. Charges of corruption in connection 
with the construction of the new Palace of Justice occupied much attention 
in May, and in July resulted in the resignation of two deputies, Signor 
Tomaso Mosca and Signor Riccardo Luzzato. — The keels of two "colonial 
cruisers ' ' were laid during September, and the ministry of marine was re- 
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ported to have a well worked out program of naval construction ready to 
lay before the next session of the Parliament. — In calling a general election 
for October 26, Premier Giolitti gave out a statement of policy which em- 
phasized the benefits of colonial expansion and the need for military occu- 
pation of the interior of Libya. He declared that the armament of Italy 
was to be strengthened, and urged that measures should be taken for the 
regulation of labor disputes, the provision of accident insurance for work- 
men, and the institution of educational and hygienic reforms. With this 
program Signor Sonnino, leader of the Constitutional Opposition, found no 
fault; but in a manifesto addressed to his supporters he advocated an ex- 
tension of old-age pensions in addition to the reforms projected by the gov- 
ernment. The real issue was on the question of clericalism, the Catholics 
hoping that should the opposition leader become premier, more friendly 
relations would be established with the Vatican. Anti-clerical demonstra- 
tions in Rome were frequent in September. As election time drew near, 
great interest was displayed in the question whether the non-expedit would 
keep Catholic voters from the polls. In the diocese of Como the prohibi- 
tion was declared in full force, and in certain sections of Rome the Catholic 
Electoral Union refrained from participation in the election. Elsewhere, 
however, many Catholics took advantage of the withdrawal of the non- 
expedit to cast their suffrages for Clerical candidates or for Moderates 
pledged to oppose anti-clerical legislation. Additional interest attached to 
the election by reason of the fact that under the new electoral laws the 
number of voters was increased from 3,247,722 to 8,635,148. The right to 
vote is now enjoyed by all males over 21 years of age, with the exception 
of illiterates under thirty who have not served in the army. Considerable 
anxiety was felt about the effect of enfranchising the great mass of ignorant 
soldiers, but the results were reassuring. To be sure, some rioting occurred 
at Cesovia, Aversa, Amalfi, Catania, Bari and Palermo; but in general, the 
balloting was orderly. According to preliminary returns the Socialists had 
made considerable gains, as was to be expected from the enlarged electorate, 
but the government had been returned to power. Several prominent candi- 
dates were defeated, however, among them being Prince Borghese, Duke 
di Caetani, Campanozzi, "Father" Murri and Ricciotti Garibaldi, son of 
the famous Giuseppe Garibaldi. In Rome the municipal elections went 
against the anti-clerical bloc of Radicals, Republicans and Socialists, and it 
was predicted that Mayor Nathan would shortly resign. The Italian forces 
at Tripoli under General Leguio succeeded in crushing the insurrection 
which Soliman-el-Baroni (see last Record, p. 379) had stirred up among 
the Berbers of the western mountains; and on April 27 Captain Pavone ad- 
ministered oaths of allegiance to many southern sheikhs at Ghadames, on 
the western border. Other expeditions occupied Misda, and Sokna, on the 
route to Murzuk. In the eastern half of the Cyrenaican plateau a stubborn 
resistance was encountered. In June, however, the Arab forces investing 
Derna were dispersed, and on July 19, General Briccola reported an im- 
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portant victory at Jobruk, east of Derna. — The parade of the Catholic 
gymnastic associations, which were reviewed by the pope in September, 
occasioned a disorderly manifestation of anti-clericalism in Rome. Simi- 
larly when Cardinal Agliardi attended the Seventh Annual Convention of 
Catholics at Marino, on September 28, he had to be conducted by a mili- 
tary escort. In August Bernadotte Soubireus, whose vision of the Immac- 
ulate Conception in 1858 first led to the now frequent pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, was declared ' ' venerable ' ' by the Congress of Rites, as a first 
step towards her canonization. 

SPAIN. — The weakness of the Liberal ministry of Count Romanones 
became apparent on May 30, four days after the reassembling of the Cortes, 
when the premier tendered his resignation and was retained only by the 
personal insistence of King Alphonso. Hoping for support from the radi- 
cals, Count Romanones then offered to further the Republican program of 
democratic reform. The working-classes in Seville rejoiced at such a pos- 
sibility, but were soon disappointed, when, on June 1 1 , the premier again 
resigned, after an adverse vote in the Senate had betrayed the lack of unity 
in the Liberal Party. Again he returned to power, however, with a cabinet 
strengthened by the inclusion of Senor Ruiz Jiminez as minister of educa- 
tion, Senor Rodriguez Borbolla as minister of justice, and Senor Lopez 
Munoz as minister of foreign affairs. Count Romanones had bolstered up 
his government, but not removed its weakness. The Liberal Party, none 
too strong when united, was pitifully divided over the question of extend- 
ing local autonomy to the unruly province of Catalonia. The Liberals in 
the Senate failed to cooperate with the government, and a woeful lack of 
unanimity was shown after the resignation of Senor Montero Renos from 
the presidency of the Senate, when three prominent Liberals, among them 
General Weyler, participated in a disorganized contest for the place. The 
split in the Liberal party became complete on October 2 1 when Senor Garcia 
Prieto attacked the premier before a meeting of 125 dissident Liberal mem- 
bers of the Cortes. No help or cooperation could be expected from the 
Conservatives, for the irreconcilable character of their opposition (see last 
Record, p. 380) had, if anything, been aggravated by the government's 
overtures to the Republicans and by the rumors of an understanding with 
France (see supra, p. 709). Nor could the ministry rely upon support from 
the Republican-Socialist coalition. True, Senor Alvarez was won over, 
and on October 7 Professor Azearate gave the country the remarkable 
spectacle of a Republican deputy attending a royal reception; yet the rank 
and file of the radical group could not be conciliated while the Moroccan 
war was continued. The situation in Morocco was discouraging (see infra, 
p. 752); it was reported that Spain had increased her public debt by $30,- 
000,000 and wasted the lives of thousands of soldiers in the futile conquest 
of a barren territory, yet the ' ' pacification ' ' of Morocco seemed as far away 
as ever. The discontent broke out in riots at Barcelona and at Madrid; 
the Republican orator, Sefior Lerroux, became more threatening in his de- 
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nunciations of the Moroccan policy; and a storm of indignation broke when 
a royal decree of October 20 established a Bureau of Moroccan Affairs. 
Still another cause for complaint was found in the industrial situation. In 
Barcelona, where the government had recently intervened to settle a strike, 
murmurs of dissatisfaction were heard, and in the Huelva district some 
20,000 miners inaugurated a copper strike on October 17. — It became clear 
that the Liberal ministry would be unable to survive these difficulties, and 
Sefior Maura, the Conservative leader, was looked upon as the logical suc- 
cessor of Count Romanones. It was feared, however, that the radicals, re- 
membering the execution of Francisco Ferrer, would rise in rebellion should 
Sefior Maura again become prime minister. Possibly for this reason, and 
possibly also because the Conservatives could not command a majority in 
the Cortes, Sefior Maura refused to form a cabinet upon the resignation of 
Count Romanones, October 25. Sefior Eduardo Dato was selected to 
undertake the task which Sefior Maura had declined, and succeeded in 
forming a ministry representative of all the elements in the Conservative 
party. 

PORTUGAL.— The Radical Republican ministry of Dr. Costa was dis- 
turbed, but not seriously threatened, by repeated insurrections of the two 
parties of irreconcilables, the Syndicalists and the Monarchists. On April 
26, and on June 10, and again on July 20 and 21, Lisbon was disquieted by 
parties of bomb-throwing anarchists. On all of these occasions, order was 
quickly restored by the police. In September a plot to assassinate the 
premier was discovered and frustrated. A monarchist conspiracy produced 
isolated outbreaks in Lisbon on the night of October 20. Rioters attempted 
to release the royalist prisoners, to destroy railway bridges, and to cut off 
communication with Oporto. Captain Ceutinho, who was expected to lead 
an army from the northern frontier to aid the reactionaries, tailed to appear, 
however, and the movement in Lisbon only gave the government a reason 
for imprisoning a few more monarchists. — As another expression of the 
lingering royalist sentiment, it is interesting to note the congratulations 
sent by a group of his former subjects to ex-King Manoel, on the occasion 
of his marriage to Princess Augustine Victoria of Sigmaringen-Hohenzollern 
on September 4. — The bishop of Oporto was reprimanded in a police court 
for administering confirmation in his diocese in defiance of the government. 

TURKEY'. — Army officers hostile to the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress and aggrieved associates of the murdered Nazim Pasha (see last 
Record, p. 381), led a virulent reaction against the Young Turk ministry. 
The cession of Turkish territories by the Treaty of London (see supra, p. 
706) was bitterly denounced by the Opposition, and the excitement culmi- 
nated in the murder of the grand vizier, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, on June 
11. The Young Turk government survived the shock, however. As a 
stern warning to malcontents twelve persons were publicly hanged for sus- 
pected complicity in the assassination plot, and the Committee utilized the 
conspiracy as an excuse for exiling some three hundred of its political 
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opponents. The reorganized ministry was headed by Prince Said Halim, 
leader of the Committee (see Record of December, 1912, p. 765), as 
grand vizier and foreign minister, other portfolios being distributed as fol- 
lows: president of the council, Halil Bey ; Sheikh-ul-Islam, Mehmed 
Essad Pasha; interior, Talaat Bey; war, General Izzet Pasha; marine, 
Mahmud Pasha; justice, Ibrahim Bey; finance, Rifaat Bey; education, 
Shukri Bey; commerce and agriculture, Suleiman el Bustani; public works, 
Osman Nizami Pasha; pious foundations (" Evkaf "), Hairi Bey; posts and 
telegraphs, Oskian Effendi. The position of the ministry was materially 
strengthened in July by the circumstances of the second Balkan war (see 
supra, p. 707), which enabled Turkey, as one of the assailants of Bulgaria, 
to reoccupy Adrianople on July 22. The Young Turks appeared to have 
been successful after all in their endeavor to ' ' save the national honor ' ' 
(see last Record, p. 381). Rumors of friction between General Enver Bey 
and the ministers on the question of the retention of Adrianople regardless 
of the Treaty of London were discredited as soon as it became known that 
the Treaty of Constantinople between Turkey and Bulgaria (see supra, p. 
708) secured to the Ottoman empire not only Adrianople, but Dimotika and 
Kirk-Kilisseh as well. This astonishing diplomatic victory inspired the 
ministry with renewed confidence, despite the fact that in order to defray 
the expenses of the July war and of continued preparedness for a possible 
Greek war (see supra, p. 708), extensive foreign loans would be required. 
The conduct of internal affairs was in striking contrast to the eminently suc- 
cessful foreign policy of the Turkish government. The Armenian Chris- 
tians renewed their perennial complaints against the ' ' nationalizing ' ' tend- 
ency of the Young Turk party, against attempts to suppress the Armenian 
language, and against the cruelties suffered by Armenians at the hands of 
Kurdish tribesmen. Anti-Christian outbreaks were also reported in the 
neighborhood of Rodosto. — In Syria, too, the inability of the government 
to maintain order was painfully manifest in the recrudescence of lawlessness 
among the robbers who, infesting the mountains about Beirut, made a 
regular business of smuggling arms into the country. 

THE BALKAN STATUS. — The successful intervention of Rumania in 
the Second Balkan War (see supra, p. 707), attended as it was by relatively 
slight sacrifice of life or money, ensured the popularity of M. Majorescu's 
government. With the accession of the Silistrian territory, Rumania re- 
mained the most important of the Balkan states, numbering 7,600,000 souls 
as compared with the 5,500,000 of Bulgaria. — Participation in the Balkan 
war had so exhausted the resources of the diminutive kingdom of Monte- 
negro, that when on May 5 King Nicholas, dismissing General Martinovitch 
and his cabinet, consented to make peace by surrendering Scutari to the 
powers, a general sense of relief was felt by his starving but loyal popula- 
tion. P'or at last it was possible to negotiate loans with the sanction of the 
powers. In September, an advance of $1,200,000 was received from French 
and Italian banks, bringing the total foreign indebtedness of Montenegro 
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up to $3,175,000. Montenegro's share of the spoils of war swelled its 
population to about 500,000, almost double its former size. It was pre- 
dicted that the Montenegrin port of Antivari would be developed by Servian 
capital and used as an Adriatic outlet for Servian commerce. — M. Pashitch, 
prime minister of Servia, encountered such vigorous opposition among his 
colleagues on account of his pacific policy towards Bulgaria, that on June 
22 he presented his resignation to King Peter. M. Pashitch was upheld by 
the king, however, and continued to act as premier, but was unable to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war (see supra, p. 707). When peace was concluded, 
the government divided the new territory into eleven administrative depart- 
ments, and set about restoring order and prosperity in the provinces de- 
vastated by war. In dealing with the newly-acquired districts, in which 
there was a considerable Bulgarian population, the ministry showed praise- 
worthy leniency; the Bulgarian schoolmasters were left unmolested, and 
the Bulgarian priests of the Exarchate schism were required simply to trans- 
fer their allegiance to the metropolitan of Servia. Besides Exarchists and 
members of the Orthodox Communion, the government had a considerable 
number of Roman Catholic Albanian subjects to deal with, but had not as 
yet determined its policy toward them. — Early in June Dr. Daneff was in- 
vited by King Ferdinand of Bulgaria to form a coalition government to 
succeed the Nationalist-Progressist cabinet of M. Gueshoff. When on June 
14 Dr. Daneff became prime minister he found the treasury exhausted, the 
harvests spoiling for want of reapers, and foreign relations badly muddled. 
Unwilling to avoid war by concession, and unable by diplomacy to gain an 
ally, he involved Bulgaria in war with Greece, Servia, Montenegro, Turkey 
and Rumania. The Bulgarian defense collapsed before the onslaught of 
the numerous enemies, and it was charged that the debacle was due to the 
failure of the ministry to work in harmony with the generals in the field. 
On July 15, in the midst of the war, Dr. Daneff was replaced by M. Alex- 
ander Malinoff, the Democratic leader. The immediate task of the new 
ministry was to secure peace at any cost. This was effected by the treaties 
of Bucharest and Constantinople. The question of electoral reform, which 
brought about M. Malinoff 's resignation in 191 1 (see Record of June, 
191 1, p. 379), was apparently postponed until after the establishment of 
order and security in the new Thracian territory and the negotiation of a 
much -needed loan. — Public opinion in Greece heartily endorsed the war 
for Salonica, and King Constantine, as a successful general and an enthusi- 
astic leader in the struggle to establish a "Greater Greece," won a wider 
popularity than he had hitherto enjoyed. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — The Liberal ministry in Norway- 
inaugurated its program of democratic reform by introducing a bill for the 
extension of woman suffrage. As passed by the Storthing on June 11, the 
law allowed all women to vote in parliamentary elections without regard to 
the amount of their income tax. Women were also allowed to serve on 
juries. Another reform was the abolition of the royal veto on June 26. — 
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As the result of a Radical victory in the May elections in Denmark, M. 
Klaus Berntsen lost his majority in the Folkething, and a Radical cabinet, 
drawn chiefly from the staff of the Radical journal Politiken, was constituted 
as follows: premier, M. Zahle; defence, M. Munch ; finance and foreign 
affairs, M. Edvard Brandes ; education and public worship, Rev. K. Niel- 
sen ; agriculture, M. Pedersen ; interior, M. Ove Rode ; public works and 
commerce, M. Hassing Juergensen. In announcing the provisions of the 
budget for 1914-15, the new minister of finance estimated that there would 
be a surplus of $1,000,000, notwithstanding the additional expense incurred 
in the establishment of free employment bureaus. A Constitutional Reform 
Bill similar to the one rejected by the Landsthing in 1912 was passed by 
the Folkething by the overwhelming majority of 101 to 6. The members 
of the upper house were hostile to the bill because, if it passed, it would 
require them to seek election not from a wealthy minority, but at the hands 
of the popular communal and municipal councils. Late in October it was 
reported that, subject to the verdictof the elections next Easter, it had been 
determined to extend a greater measure of home rule to Iceland, and to 
grant that dependency a new charter, in which universal adult suffrage 
would be recognized. — Early in May the Second Chamber of the States- 
General of the Netherlands passed a Coast Defense Bill which authorized 
the fortification of Flushing and the expenditure of $5,000,000 on military 
work. The elections in June gave the Left a majority in the Second 
Chamber, which was composed of 25 Catholics, n Calvinists, 9 Christian 
Historians, 37 Liberals and 18 Socialists. Dr. Th. Heemskerk, the 
premier, resigned on June 27. The Liberals and the Socialists, who to- 
gether controlled a majority, refused to form a coalition ministry, and con- 
sequently Queen Wilhelmina empowered State Councillor Cort van der 
Linden, a Liberal, to form an extra-parliamentary cabinet. The new 
cabinet announced at the opening of the States-General on September 16 
that bills would be introduced for the extension of the parliamentary fran- 
chise, and the enfranchisement of women. These promises were too weak 
to suit the advocates of female suffrage, and an orderly demonstration was 
instituted. — In Belgium the Military Bill (see last Record, p. 382) was 
passed by the Chamber of Representatives on May 30 ; it imposed com- 
pulsory universal military service and, when put into effect, would give 
Belgium an augmented peace footing of 42,000, an effective field army of 
170,000, and a reserve of 200,000. The expense, estimated at almost $57,- 
000,000, would be covered by a foreign loan redeemable in 25 years. The 
expansion of revenue needed for military and other purposes was obtained 
by the imposition of a stamp tax, an inheritance tax and a tax on opera- 
tions on the Bourse. A meeting of the Belgian Democratic League on 
September 28 declared in favor of woman suffrage, but disapproved of 
simple universal suffrage. — In Switzerland a petition in favor of propor- 
tional representation received 121,000 signatures, over double the number 
required to insure its consideration and submission to a popular refer- 
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endum. Another petition, that all treaties concluded for a period of more 
than 15 years should be submitted to the people, had received 45,000 sig- 
natures. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

JAPAN. — The coalition ministry experienced difficulty in reconciling 
the demands of adequate defense with those of economy. In June the 
premier announced that the policy of retrenchment (see last Record, p. 
383) would be carried out, and that the expenditure on public works would 
be cut down or postponed, and that almost 5000 useless officials would be 
discharged. Economy in the army, however, was loudly denounced by 
the Army party, and rumors of trouble were confirmed when General Ki- 
koshi tendered his resignation on June 24. The new minister of war, 
General Kusunose, was reputed to be able and to be determined to effect 
the policy of economy. — The supreme court of Seoul confirmed the de- 
cision of a lower court, which had sentenced to six years' imprisonment six 
of the 105 Koreans charged with conspiring against the life of Governor- 
General Count Terauchi in 1910. — The more conservative group of Jap- 
anese politicians lost their leader, Prince Taro Katsura, the famous ex- 
premier, who died on October 10. 

CHINA.— The feud between Yuan Shi-kai and the Kuo Ming Tang or 
democratic party (see last Record, p. 383) precluded the possibility of or- 
derly government. The members of the Kuo Ming Tang in the Senate, 
after electing one of their number as president of that body, attempted to 
cripple the government by repudiating the quintuple loan (see last Record, 
P- 353) concluded by Yuan. In the House of Representatives, Yuan suc- 
ceeded in getting one of his supporters, Tang Hua-lung, elected to the 
speaker's chair, but he soon lost control over that body and could not in- 
duce it to approve his loans. On July 14 the House went so far as to pass 
bills impeaching the ministers.— While the legislature had been develop- 
ing a combative spirit, trouble was brewing in the southern provinces. 
Agitators threatened to avenge the death of General Sung (see last Record, 
p. 383), and they seemed to have done it when on May 24 General Hsu 
Pao-san, one of Yuan's stanchest supporters, was killed by a bomb. As it 
became ever clearer that their representatives in the Parliament could 
never hope to control the president, the leaders of the democratic element 
in the south, including Dr. Sun Yat-sen, began to prepare for armed insur- 
rection. The revolt of the southern provinces began in July when the ex- 
Tutuh of Kiang-si, who had been dismissed by Yuan for insubordination, 
returned to his province and took up arms against the government. 
Northern troops were hurried into Kiang-si, but they were powerless to 
check the spread of the revolt, which soon infected Sze chuen, Hu-nan, 
Ngan-hui, and the coastal provinces of Kwang tung, Fu-kien, Cheh-kiang, 
and Kiang su. Troops stationed in Nanking and Canton joined the re- 
bellion and marched north against Yuan. It was even feared that the navy 
would desert the government, but this catastrophe was averted by a timely 
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payment of wages to the sailors, and it was due to the assistance of the 
fleet that the government troops in Shanghai were able to hold the arsenal 
there against rebel attacks. Even in the preliminary encounters the rebels 
were worsted. Losing heart, the Nanking army fell back, and the rebel 
troops in Kiang-si withdrew into the mountains. The Cantonese rebels 
were also defeated. The insurrectionary forces in Nanking, however, held 
out through August, and withstood a protracted siege, but on September I 
they surrendered the city and the revolt collapsed. — The cost of suppressing 
the rebellion had so embarrassed the treasury, that the president felt it 
necessary, if possible, to conciliate the parliamentary opposition as a first 
step towards adopting a constitution and obtaining recognition from the 
powers. He therefore appointed a new cabinet which would be more 
acceptable to the Parliament. The premier and minister of finance, 
Hsuing Hsi-ling, had been a member of the first republican cabinet and 
was approved by both houses of the legislature. The other ministers 
were: foreign affairs, Sun Pao-Chi ; interior, Chu Chi-chien ; justice, 
Wiang Chi-chiao; education, Wang Ta-hsien ; industry, Chang Chien ; 
communications, Chow Tze-chi. With the new cabinet all went well for a 
time. The constitutional provisions regarding presidential elections were 
hurriedly drafted and adopted. On October 6, the two chambers met in 
joint session to elect a president for the ensuing five years. Yuan Shi-kai 
was chosen on the third ballot by a majority of 507 to 179 ; and on the fol- 
lowing day Li Huen-hengwas elected vice-president. In his inaugural 
address on October 10, Yuan made it clear that he would persist in his 
policy of firm government and foreign loans. The Kuo Ming Tang, hoping 
to reduce the president to a figurehead and to establish a responsible 
ministry, again became troublesome. Consequently on November 5 the 
party was dissolved by a presidential decree, while its members in the 
House of Representatives, almost 300 in number, were deprived of their 
seats, leaving Yuan Shi-kai practically dictator of China. 

PERSIA. — The coalition government which came into power in January 
(see last Record, p. 384) met with no serious difficulty until in response to 
criticism of his recent railway concessions (see last Record, p. 354), the 
foreign minister, Vosukh-ed Dowleh, resigned his portfolio in May. He 
was reinstated, however, and the government weathered the storm. British 
financial support made it possible to put the gendarmerie on a much more 
effective basis; although this did not prevent the capture by brigands of 
a large rug caravan between Kermanshah and Bunder Abbas in June. 
Late in September, however, Xhtgendatmerie annihilated a band of cattle- 
raiding Lurs at Burujird, taking 33 prisoners and killing about 70. More- 
over, it was reported that Salar-ed Dowleh, the rebellious brother of the 
ex-Shah, had surrendered to a government force near Senneh — although a 
later rumor had him at liberty in the neighborhood of Kermanshah. — The 
Persian situation took on a new aspect with the return of the regent, Nasr- 
el-Mulk. That irresponsible official, after conferring with the Persian 
ministers Vosukh-ed Dowleh and Mustaufi-el-Mamelik in Paris, returned 
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to Persia late in September; and it was freely predicted that, as the associate 
of the regent, the eighteen-year-old shah would serve his apprenticeship in 
the craft of ruling. The reconciliation between the ministry and Ain-ed- 
Dowleh, effected soon after the regent's return, was proclaimed by the 
appointment of Ain-ed-Dowleh as minister of the interior. 

MOROCCO. — As a prelude to the opening of the Moroccan port of 
Agadir, that place was reoccupied by troops from Mogador under the 
protection of French warships. The French column operating in the Tadla 
district succeeded in defeating the Mohad-oud-Said tribesmen in June. As 
an evidence of the more peaceful aspect of French influence, the opening 
of a chamber of commerce at Casablanca in October may be cited. — The 
Spanish army of occupation encountered determined resistance from the 
Moors in northern Morocco. Tetuan was surrounded and the road from 
Tetuan to Ceuta was infested by hostile tribesmen. In a battle at Ben 
Carrix on June 24, as many as 10,000 Spanish soldiers were engaged. In 
August the Spanish forces won several minor victories and early in Sep- 
tember the Moors were driven back from Tetuan. General Silvestre pur- 
sued the Moorish leader, Raisuli, and in October it was reported that 
General Silvestre had captured the Moorish stronghold at Zarkuntz. — 
Fighting also occurred on the Anjera coast, which was bombarded by the 
Spaniards on June 18, and at Alhucemas, where the crew of a wrecked 
gunboat were set upon and killed by Moors. 

OTHER AFRICAN STATES. — In July the Permanent Committee of 
the Young Egyptian Association protested against proposed constitutional 
changes in the government of Egypt whereby the Legislative Council and 
the General Assembly would be combined to form one Legislative Assem- 
bly of 66 elected and 17 appointed members. — The republic of Liberia 
received a gift from the American Colonization Society of $65,511, with 
which it was proposed to establish an industrial school for aborigines. — 
The railway through German East Africa was continued to a point 210 
miles west of Tabora. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and the Continental European states, supra.] 
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